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CHAPTER XXXI. 


“T assuRE you it is the greatest dis- 
appointment to hundreds of people that 
the wedding is not to be a little later in 
the year. If it had taken place in 
November, for instance, my dear Lady 
Karslake, it would have been quite the 
wedding of the year.” 

Mrs. Slade-Fenton finished her speech 
with a benignly patronising smile ; and her 
hostess laughed slightly as she said : 

“T am afraid we must plead guilty to 
having taken our opportunity of set 
purpose !” 

It was not Mrs. Slade-Fenton who re- 
plied, Miss Kenderdine’s voice struck in 
with an acerbity but thinly veiled. 

‘That is what everybody concludes, of 
course,” she said with much affability of 
demeanour. “When a woman has been 
married once she is hardly likely to care to 
make a spectacle of herself a second time.” 

Lady Karslake was leaning languidly 
back in her chair, and she barely turned 
her head as she glanced round at the 
speaker. She was looking rather pale and 
tired, A month had gone by since the 
evening when she sat waiting for North 
Branston s return from Alnchester; and it 
had left its traces on her face, as such a 
month has done on the face of many 
another sensitive woman. Only a fort- 
night remained now before the wedding 
day; and the natural and inevitable pre- 
parations to be compressed into so short an 
engagement had involved no small amount 





of physical as well as mental fatigue. 
That the engagement should be as short as 
might be had been almost tacitly agreed 
between herself and North. There was 
nothing to wait for. The emptiness of 
town was a great incentive to haste in 
Lady Karslake’s eyes. North had taken a 
house immediately, and it was to be ready 
for them on their return from the honey- 
moon, 

Mrs. Slade-Fenton and Miss Kenderdine 
had been out of town since very shortly 
after the announcement of North Branston’s 
engagement; but in the interval which 
had preceded her departure, the former 
lady had opened friendly relations with the 
future wife of her husband’s partner, and 
the necessity for a cordial reception of these 
advances had dawned upon Lady Karslake 
as one of the trials of her new position. 
She liked Mrs. Slade-Fenton less on closer 
acquaintance, and for Miss Kenderdine she 
had a vehement distaste. She fully 
appreciated the exigencies of the situation, 
and comported herself accordingly ; but an 
unexpected call from the two ladies, who 
were passing through London, was a tax 
on her resources which she was by no 
means pleased to meet. She ignored Miss 
Kenderdine’s observation with a touch of 
disdain, and turned to Mrs. Slade-Fenton, 

** Are you in town for long?” she said. 

“Only for two days,” was the answer, 
“A flying visit, really, but I was determined 
to find time to see you. We ara going 
down to Hertfordshire, and we shall come 
up, of course, for the wedding, you know.” 

“It is very kind of you,” murmured 
Lady Karslake politely. 

She poured out a cup of tea which she 
made no attempt to drink. 

“Oh, we would not be absent for the 
world,” returned Mrs, Slade-Fenton suavely. 
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“Such an occasion, you know. You are 
frightfuily busy, I suppose ¢” 

“T suppose so,” answered Lady Karslake 
with a smile. 

“You have to compress a good deal into 
a very short time,” put in Miss Kenderdine 
with unpleasant suggestion in her voice. 

And this time Lady Karslake turned and 
answered her. 

“You would preferalong engagement your- 
self?” she said sweetly. ‘ We shall know 
what to expect of you, then. Let us hope 
the gentleman will not be very impatient.” 

She looked round as she spoke with a 
little amused smile still on her lips. The 
door was opening apparently to admit 
another caller, and she did not catch the 
name announced by the servant. She rose 
easily and unconcernedly, and then stopped 
short, momentarily at a loss. To her great 
surprise the figure which followed the 
unheard name into the room was not 
familiar to her. It was a tall, dark, grey- 
haired woman, dressed in a handsome black 
mantle of a fashion which differed very 
materially from that worn by Mrs. Slade- 
Fenton ; a heavy black bonnet, and a dark 
green dress. She stopped as Lady Kars- 
lake hesitated and confronted her in silence. 

What there was in the gaze of the 
sombre black eyes that met hers that 
touched the chords of Lady Karslake’s 
memory she never knew. She only 
realised that quite suddenly she recollected, 
A wave of intense surprise swept over her, 
and she moved forward to receive her guest 
with a step and bearing that were at once 
singularly proud and impetuous, 

“Mrs, Vallotson!” she exclaimed, 
‘What a surprise! I had no idea you 
were in town !” 

Mrs. Vallotson’s face was singularly grey 
in its pallor, but it was absolutely passive 
and more entirely self-possessed than was 
the sensitive face of her hostess. She did 
not seem to see Lady Karslake’s out- 
stretched hand, however, as she said, in a 
level, monotonous voice : 

*“T hardly expected to come, I came 
up yesterday.” 

“*T am very pleased to see you,” returned 
Lady Karslake a little haughtily. Then 
she moved and included her other guests in 
the conversation. ‘ May I introduce you 
to Mrs. Slade-Fenton?” she said. “ Mrs. 
Slade-Fenton, Mrs. Vallotson. Miss Ken- 
derdine, Mrs. Vallotson.”” She paused a 
moment, and then added to Mrs. Slade- 
Fenton: “ You have, of course, heard Dr. 
Branston speak of his sister?” 





Mrs. Slade-Fenton and Miss Kenderdine 
had been intent and curious spectators, in 
spite of the studied indifference of their 
manner, of the unexpected arrival With 
Lady Karslake’s last words their interest 
received the stimulus of a direct point. 
Mrs. Slade-Fenton’s knowledge of North 
Branston’s relations had never gone beyond 
a vague and indifferent understanding that 
he had ‘“ people living at Alnchester,” and 
the appearance of this stiff, dowdily-dressed 
woman awakened in her an idle curiosity. 

‘*Of course,” she said suavely, covertly 
surveying Mrs. Vallotson at the same time 
through her gold eye-glasses, “So glad to 
have the pleasure! Your brother and I are 
great friends, I assure you, Mrs. Vallotson.” 

Mrs. Vallotsoni had seated herself, erect 
and formal; and she had scrutinised the 
two elaborately-dressed figures, as Lady 
Karslake alluded to North Branston, with 
a gleam of almost sullen curiosity in her 
eyes. She made no attempt whatever to 
respond to Mrs. Slade-Fenton’s overture, 

‘** Indeed !” she said. 

‘You do not often leave Alnchester, I 
imagine,” continued Mrs. Slade- Fenton 
patronisingly, “as I have never had the 
pleasure of meeting you before, No doubt 


‘this interesting occasion brings you up?” 


She glanced at Lady Karslake, as she 
spoke, with her blandest smile. And Lady 
Karslake, with an impulsive, almost un- 
conscious movement, turned her head to 
listen for Mrs, Vallotson’s answer. It came, 
after a pause, curt and abrupt. 

“T am in town on business,” said Mrs. 
Vallotson. 

A sense of something strange about Mrs. 
Vallotson’s arrival, which had impressed 
itself on her fellow-visitor, developed into 
a-sense of something distinctly piquant. 
Miss Kenderdine’s lips parted into a spite- 
ful smile as she told herself that Dr. 
Branston’s impassible sister was not in 
town to add to Lady Karslake’s felicity. 

“You are combining business with 
pleasure, then,” she said aloud, “for of 
course you will stay for your brother’s 
wedding ?” 

Apparently Mrs. Vallotson did not catch 
the interrogative tone in which the words 
were spoken, for she made no reply either 
by word or sign. Lady Karslake was play- 
ing restlessly with a fold of her dress ; she 
did not speak, and a dead silence ensued. 

It was broken by Mrs. Slade-Fenton, 
who found herself obliged, in spite of. her 
reluctance, to rise and take leave. 

“So charmed to have met you!” she 
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said to Mrs. Vallotson, as she shook hands. 
“Tt is ‘au revoir,’ of course, for we shall 
meet at the wedding. Good-bye !” 
Numerous last words to Lady Karslake 
followed ; questions as to trousseau; playful! 
messages to North; during which Mrs, 
Vallotson sat immoveable, And it was only 
when no further pretext for lingering was 
to be invented that Mrs, Slade-Fenton and 
Miss Kenderdine finally went downstairs, 
leaving their hostess at liberty to shut the 
drawing-room door. Then with a spirited, 
sensitive set of her whole graceful figure, 
Lady Karslake crossed the room again with 


| swift, nervous steps to where Mrs. Vallotson 


sat. 

““Mrs. Vallotson,” she ‘said, in a low, 
impulsive voice, “I need not tell you that 
your visit is the greatest surprise to me. 
May I hope that it is to be a pleasant 


surprise }” 


There was no answer. Mrs. Vallotson 


| lifted her eyes and fixed them, as in de- 
| liberate scrutiny, on the mobile face that 


looked down upon her. Lady Karslake’s 
There had been a 
noticeable struggle in her words between a 
gracious and “conciliatory intention and 
a hostile instinct; and the hostility de- 
veloped as she continued : 

“Tt will hardly surprise you, I imagine, 
that I am prepared for an alternative. You 
will understand,. of course, that your 
brother has told me something of what 
passed between you.” 

The sombre eyes were watching her 


| fixedly and mercilessly. 


“What did he tell you?” 

With a fierce little gesture of disdainful 
repudiation Lady Karslake turned away. 

“T think we need not refer to the 
matter,” she said. 

Mrs. Vallotson did not press the point. 
Her eyes were still fastened on Lady 
Karslake ; and a slight contraction of the 
lips, which should have been asmile, broke 
for an instant with an absolutely ghastly 
effect the immobility of her face, 

It was Lady Karslake who broke the 
silence. She came swiftly up to Mrs. 
Vallotson’s side. 

“‘Surely,” she said, and her voice had 
never been more winning, “surely we may 
forget all that is painful in the past. You 
have not come here, I know, to renew a 
useless altercation. You have come to 
make friends with us.” 

She half stretched out one hand as she 
finished, but almost as though in spite of 
herself it fell at her side again. And as 





she stood waiting for an answer: her brows 
slightly contracted, her lips parted and 
tremulous : Mrs. Vallotson rose slowly, ‘The 
slender figure before her was little shorter 
than her own powerful form, and they 
stood face to face. 

“Why should you assume that it would 
be a useless altercation ?” 

The words came from Mrs. Vallotson in 
a low, grating tone, and as she heard them 
Lady Karslake lifted one hand in a 
gesture of supreme scorn. But the dark 
eyes seem to hold hers, and she did not 
turn them away, 

‘“What else can it be?” she said, and 
the defiance of her voice startled her. 
“‘ Your brother is free to choose for himself. 
He has done so. No one has either right 
or power to stand between him and his 
choice.” 

She saw a strange and dreadful haze fall 
upon the eyes into which she was looking. 
A moment of silence, which held in it an 
unutterable horror, seemed to engulf her and 
turn her cold, and then she heard a step 
on the landing and a touch on the handle 
of the door, 

On the instant she had torn herself 
away from Mrs. Vallotson’s gaze, and as 
North Branston entered the room she was 
by his side, clinging with nervous, almost 
convulsive fingers to his arm. 

‘* Your sister has come!” she cried in an 
odd, uneven voice. “ North, your sister.” 

North stopped short. Involuntarily and 
unconsciously his other hand closed over the 
trembling fingers that lay upon his arm. 

“ Adelaide !” he said. 

“She has forgiven us,” said Lady 
Karslake with a little excited, half-scornful 
laugh. ‘Mrs, Vallotson, isn’t that so?” 

Like a woman walking in her sleep, 
with grey shadows standing out about 
her mouth, Mrs. Vallotson crossed the 
room and turned her cheek mechanically to 
North Branston. 

“ How do you do, North?” she said. 


CHAPTER XXXII, 


‘“We seem to be at cross purposes this 
evening.” 

The words were somewhat grimly uttered, 
and North Branston rose, as he spoke, and 
walked aimlessly across the room, 

It was about three hours later. With a 
punctilious and formal courtesy North had 
accompanied Mrs. Vallotson to her hotel ; 
he had then returned to dine with Lady 
Karslake. The dinner itself had been a 
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singularly silent function. A heavy 
oppression seemed to rest upon North, in 
spite of his half involuntary attempts to 
throw it off. Lady Karslake was absent and 
fitful in humour. By neither the one nor the 
other was Mrs. Vallotson’s visit alluded to. 

Lady Karslake had opened the conversa- 
tion, when North appeared in the drawing- 
room, by a question with reference to a 
detail connected with the furnishing of 
their house, over which they were not 
entirely in accord. There was a petulance 
in her voice eloquent of that irritability 
of nerves to which a subject susceptible 
of contradictory discussion appeals; and 
North, as though his own nerves were 
somewhat overstrung, had entered uncom- 
promisingly into the subject. Her wilful- 
ness had developed into unreasonableness 
before his unyielding conciseness of argu- 
ment, and his speech as to cross purposes 
was the not unnatural resource of a man 
for whom further argument has been 
rendered hopelessly impossible. 

The words were followed by a silence. 
Lady Karslake Jay back in her chair, one 
hand thrown over her head, with the fingers 
tightly clenched. Quite suddenly she pulled 
herself up and rested her chin on her hand, 
as she supported her elbow on her knee. 

“North,” she said impulsively, and in 
rather a low voice, ‘‘ will your sister stay 
in town for long?” 

The instant the question passed her lips 
North turned to her, his face darkening. He 
crossed the room slowly to where she sat. 

*T do not know,” he said. 

No tone of conciliation had come from 
either, the little breach between them was 
left untouched and ignored; but in the 
moment’s interval that followed an effect of 
unity was produced, It was as though the 
sense of jar and strain existing in each, and 
previously in half unconscious opposition, 
had tacitly coalesced. 

“ Have you any notion why she came?” 

“No!” He added slowly, and as if 
speaking rather to himself than to her: 
Dr. Vallotson wished it. I heard from 
him a week ago.” 

*‘ Perhaps he succeeded afterwards?” 

North shook his head grimly. 

“He has no influence whatever,” he 
answered. 

Lady Karslake moved restlessly. 

“T hope she will not stay!” she said, 
and there was a catch in her breath. 
“North, why did she come?”—with a 
nervous insistent emphasis on the question. 
“ Has she changed her mind?” 





“*T suppose so.” 

She glanced up at his face as he spoke 
the three words. A rush of faint colour 
tinged her cheeks, dying instantly away to 
leave her very pale. 

* But you don’t think so!” she cried. 
“North, what do you think? She—she 
means kindly, I suppose?” 

“She has never meant kindly by me 
yet!” said North, and the words seemed 
to come from between his set teeth against 
his will. 

With a gesture, half of repulsion, half of 
defiance, Lady Karslake sprang from her 
chair, and moved restlessly away. She 
spoke with a sudden wayward irritation. 

“JT don’t understand you, North!” she 
said. “You let the thought of your 
sister weigh upon you in a perfectly prepos- 
terous way. If there are old scores between 
you that you cannot forget, you need not 
make a tragedy of them. I don’t like it!” | 

As though with the utterance of his 
last words that strange reserve which 
hedged North Branston round where Mrs. 
Vallotson was concerned had received some 
kind of indefinable shock, the preoccupation 
which possessed him seemed to fall away, 
leaving him at his hardest and most cynical. 
He made a slight gesture of acquiescence. 
Lady Karslake stopped abruptly in her rapid, 
aimless movements and confronted him. 

“Why did you not show me Dr. Vallot- 
son’s letter—or at least tell me of it?” she 
demanded imperiously. 

**T did not think of it,” said North drily. 

“You did not think of me, you mean,” | 
was the impetuous retort. ‘“ You did not 
care to tell me! It was not that you were 
indifferent to anything that concerned your 
relations with your sister. Do you imagine 
that I don’t see the effect her coming has 
had on you? Do you imagine that you 
are like yourself this evening?” 

** Perhaps we are neither of us quite l’ke 
ourselves this evening!” retorted North 
grimly. ‘ Let us hope, as you say, that 
Adelaide’s stay in town will be a short 
one.” 

Lady Karslake laughed captiously. 

“Oh, I am quite indifferent on the 
subject !” she said. ‘“ Why should I a 
She stopped, the colour coming and going 
in her cheeks, “I suppose you think I’m 
jealous !” she cried, “ Well, perhaps I am. 
Why should you think so much of any 
woman’s hostility as you do of your sister’s ? 
Why——-?” She stopped again, the fire 
of jealousy, which she seemed to fan of 
deliberate impulse, died down as suddenly 
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as it had sprung up, and she went swiftly 
to him and clasped her hands tightly upon 
his arm, 

“ Oh, North !” she said in a low, uneven 
voice, “I hope she won’t stay long—not 
for the tenth !” 

North laughed recklessly, almost savagely. 

“What does it matter?” he said. 

Day after day rose and faded, bringing 
gradually nearer and nearer the day of the 
wedding, and day after day saw Lady Kars- 
iake’s hopes as to Mrs. Vallotson’s speedy 
departure still unfulfilled. Mrs. Vallotson 
never alluded to the wedding; she never 
alluded to Alnchester, or the prospect, near 
, or distant, of her return thither. Neither 
did she ever speak, either to North Branston 
| or to Lady Karslake, of any business in 
town or of any interests or occupation which 
filled her time when she was not with them. 
And this latter reticence on her part, isolating 
her as it did from any life other than their 
own, tended to give her solitary figure an 
altogether disproportionate position in their 
daily scheme of things. A sense of tacit 
compulsion pressed upon Lady Kars- 
lake; and, under its influence, hardly a 
day passed some hours of which were not 
spent by the two women together, either 
alone or with North. At Lady Karslake’s 
invitation, Mrs. Vallotson lunched and dined 
in Wilton Street ; at Lady Karslake’s in- 
vitation she accompanied her on more than 
one visit to the dressmaker who was pre- 
paring the trousseau; and much of the 
shopping inevitable to that last fortnight 
was accomplished in her society, but wholly 
without comment on her part. 

Day after day went by and Mrs. Vallot- 
son’s demeanour never varied. All the 
vigorous self-assertion, all the dictatorial- 
ness of her old manner at Alnchester seemed 
to have grown into an indescribable aloof- 
ness, which placed an immeasureable and 
icy distance between herself and the two 
whose society she seemed tacitly to court. 
She might be with them; but physical 
contiguity seemed to accentuate into some- 
thing at times inexpressibly oppressive the 
barrier that lay between them. Again and 
again, hearing her dull, measured tones, 
Lady Karslake would turn restlessly and 
almost incoherently from the subject in 
hand, Again and again, lifting her eyes 
to meet the covert intentness of the black 
ones fixed, now on herself, now on North, 
she would rise impulsively and break up 
the group. After that first evening North 
Branston and Lady Karslake never spoke 
together of Mrs. Vallotson. They had, as 





it seemed, more than enough to occupy their 
time and thoughts in the incessant diffi- 
culties with which their preparations, 
mutual and individual, had become sud- 
denly rife. During that last fortnight 
nothing prospered with them. Arrange- 
ments fell through, or proved unsatis- 
factory. They were all more or less trivial 
difficulties, but, concentrated thus into so 
short a space of time, worrying to the last 
degree, 

Nor was it on such outward circumstances 
only that an adverse spell seemed to rest. 
The relations between North and Lady 
Karslake during the month which had 
followed his return from Alnchester had 
been of asomewhat agitating and ‘tumultuous 
character. Given a woman nervous, sensi- 
tive, and impetuous, and a man with so 
strangely warped a character as North’s, 
linked together by a love self-centred and 
unilluminating, differing in conception on 
either side as the love of a man and 
woman must inevitably differ, and har- 
monised only by a central depth and 
reality unrealised by either, and no other 
result is possible. But during those four 
weeks the sense of strain and fret had been 
a background merely, an undertone in the 
full chord of love. With the discord which 
had jarred between them on the evening 
after Mrs. Vallotson’s unexpected appear- 
ance, however, a new era seemed to be 
inaugurated. Their differences during that 
fortnight were to be numbered by their 
meetings. Every difficulty as it arose was 
the subject of a discussion more or less 
petulant on Lady Karslake’s part, more or 
less cynical and uncompromising on North’s 
part. With every day the tension obviously 
increased. With every day, as Mrs. Vallot- 
son came and went, cold and immoveable, 
Lady Karslake’s irritability developed. 
With every day North’s bitterness of 
manner became confirmed. 

That fortnight told on Lady Karslake’s 
physique as the previous month of her 
engagement had not begun to do. She 
grew thin and fragile-looking; her eyes 
grew larger and brighter; and she lost all 
colour. 

Her appearance was commented upon by 
more than one of her guests when, on the 
night before the wedding day, Lady Kars- 
lake gave her last dinner-party. The ninth 
of September had come; Mrs. Vallotson 
was still in town. The Slade-Fentons 
were there and Miss Kenderdine—Mrs. 
Slade-Fenton demonstratively friendly to 
North and to Lady Karslake, elaborately 
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patronising to Mrs. Vallotson. There were 
some of Lady Karslake’s relations, not 
enthusiastic but eminently amiable; and 
there was Archdeacon French, quiet, 
cordial, and rather intently observant, 
a3 the evening wore on, both of his hostess 
and of North Branston. For the evening 
was not a success. Whether the shadow 
that gradually filled the pretty room really 
emanated from the sombre woman’s presence, 
which seemed to Lady Karslake’s over- 
wrought imagination the very centre on 
which the function turned; whether it 
emanated from North Branston, who seemed 
to be fighting an inexplicable depression 
with his grimmest front; or whether its 
source was the hostess herself, growing 
whiter, more silent, and more absent- 
minded as the time wore on; it would 
have been difficult to say, But by ten 
o’clock it was being confidentially murmured 
among the guests that Lady Karslake was 
worn out, and that it would be only kind 
to stand between her and rest for as shor: 
a time as possible. And by half-past ten 
nearly every one had gone. Mrs. Vallotson 
and the Slade-Fentons’ party — which 
included Archdeacon French — were the 
last to take leave; and Lady Karslake 
passed from Mrs. Vallotson’s cold touch of 
the hand to Mrs. Slade-Fenton’s effusive 
auguries for the morrow, with her lips a 
little compressed, . The last to wish her 
good night was Archdeacon French. He 
took the hand she held out to him and 
looked at her keenly and gently. 

“Good night, Lady Karslake,” he said. 
** You will rest when to-morrow is over! ” 

She smiled at him faintly, and then, as he 
left the room, she let her forehead fall gently 
on her hand as it rested on the mantelpiece. 
For the moment she was alone ; North had 
gone to the door with the last departures, 
and she stood quite motionless, the lace on 
her dress moving softly as though she 
trembled. The front door closed; North’s 
step came slowly up the stairs; and, as he 
entered the room, she lifted her head, 

North paused in the doorway, and looked 
at her uncertainly. He was very pale, 

‘* May I stay for a few minutes?” he said 
hesitatingly. 

oz2ar" 

He came in and stood on the opposite 
side of the fireplace, looking at her heavily. 
For nearly a moment neither spoke. Then 
with a swift impetuous movement she 
stretched out both her hands to him, and 
he caught them desperately in his own. 


“North,” she said hurriedly, “ North,. 





what have we been doing for the last 
fortnight? Why have we made one another 
so wretched ¢” 

The grip in which he held her hands 
must have been painful at any other time, 
but now she was unconscious of any 
physical sensation. Her eyes shone with a 
light that was half beseeching, half self- 
surrender, 

He watched her for a moment, and his 
face twitched painfully. 

** Have I made you wretched ?” he said. 

“JT have made myself wretched! We 
have made one another wretched !” was the 
quick answer. ‘Ah, North, how can we? 
I’ve been thinking of it all the evening— 
I’ve thought of it often when I’ve been 
most detestable! How can we! Look, 
dearest ”—her rapid speech trembled with 
a growing tenderness—“ to-night let us put 
it all away. All that we’ve quarrelled over, 
all that has fretted us! We love each 
other, and love goes deeper than we can 
understand — means more than we can 
realise! Let us make our stand on that!” 

“We love each other!” he said hoarsely. 
He was holding her hands crushed against 
his breast, looking into her eyes as though 
they held his very life. ‘“ Eve, do you 
know what you mean when you say that? 
Do you know what a brute I am—how 
hard and ungenerous I can be? Do you 
know that I’m scarred, that there are marks 
in my life that can never “ 

She drew one hand swiftly away and 
placed it on his lips, but if she turned a little 
paler, the only change that came to her eyes 
was a deepening of their light. 

“Hush!” she said softly, “that’s put 
away. Your life is mine to-morrow; your 
scars are mine. Ah, if we come to questions, 
it is I who should say, can you love me now 
that you see me as I am, wilful, unreason- 
able, capricious? Ah, North, can you?” 

* Don’t you know $” 

She paused a moment, meeting his eyes, 
the necklace at her throat rising and falling 
rapidly, 

** Yes,” she said, a sweetness new to it in 
her.voice. “I know! I know that all our 
lives, with each their pains and dis- 
appointments, have been worth living 
because they led to this! I know that 
from to-morrow this is our whole. exist- 
ence. I know that having this we have 
what nothing can take from us, nothing 
destroy, and through which nothing can 
touch us. North, are you happy ?” 

Still with his eyes on hers, and with the 
bitter lines in his face merging into some- 
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thing infinitely stronger and finer, he drew 
her slowly into his arms, and their lips met 
in a long kiss. 





MADURA. 


Tue stately city of Madura, as a centre of 
religion and learning, was for many centuries 
the Oxford and Canterbury of Southern 
India; and although the glory of the 
ancient metropolis has passed away, the 
extensive ruins of the Tirumala Palace and 
the huge Temple of Siva remain as monu- 
mental memorials of former renown. The 
Dravidian architecture of the Madras Presi- 
dency attains the climax of perfection in 
Madura, where the pyramidal sanctuary 
reaches the highest Indian developement ; 
and in the clustering shrines and temples 
comprised in the great Pagoda, which covers 
an area of twenty acres, we find the master- 
pieces of the fantastic style known as Indo- 
Chinese, The Dravidian races offered the 
labours of their lives to the gods, sparing 
neither toil nor cost in the generous de- 
votion which frequently shames the apathetic 
disciples of a purercreed, The construction 
of a Dravidian pagoda always includes five 
characteristic features amid considerable 
variety of detail and design. 

The Vimana, or Adytum, corresponds 
with the chancel of a Christian church, and 
contains the altar and image of the tutelary 
deity beneath the gilded pyramidal roof of 
a dark cubical cell, where an ever-burning 
lamp glows like a red star through the 
mysterious gloom. Huge sculptured porches 
known as Mantapas approach the Vimana 
from the four points of the compass, and 
typify the universal claims of religion on 
the human heart. The Gopuras, or Gate 
Pyramids, encrusted with grotesque carving, 
tower up in diminishing storeys to the 
height of two hundred feet, and terminate 
in an oblong dome. These colossal cones, 
encrusted with the polytheistic legends of 
Indian theology translated into stone, form 
the most conspicuous attributes of the 
Southern Temple. Another inseparable 
adjunct to the labyrinth of architecture is 
found -in the pillared hall, or choultry, con- 
taining a thousand columns elaborately 
earved from base to capital, or shaped into 
caryatides supporting the massive stone 
roof. Sacred tanks for the purification of 
the worshippers reflect the maze of pillars 
in a silvery mirror framed by a cloistered 
colonnade, from whence broad flights of 


} marble steps descend to the water’s edge. 





The libyrinth of vaulted porches, pillared 
aisles, and soaring pyramids leads up on 
every side to the central Adytum, reverenced 
as the shrine of divinity, and consequently 
the sanctum sanctorum of the enormous 
composite erection known as a. pagoda. 
Nine pyramidal towers enhance the splen- 
dour and dignity of the mighty Pagoda of 
Madura. This historic temple dates from 
the third century B.c., and was dedicated 
partly to Minakshi, “ the fish-eyed goddess,” 
and partly to Siva the Destroyer, the 
popular deity of the Hindu Triad, whose 
name of terror is ever on the lips of the 
multitude, swayed by the frenzied fear of 
divine vengeance which acts as the motive 
power of devotion. In ap. 1324 the 
ancient Pagoda was destroyed, but in less 
than two hundred years was restored to its 
pristine grandeur, and afterwards kept in 
complete repair, though the colossal size of 
the complex structure necessitates the per- 
petual labour of numerous workmen en- 
gaged for the purpose. The debased and 
soulless architectural style is alike devoid 
of mental aspiration and spiritual beauty, 
the crowding deities sculptured on the 
gigantic pile are of the earth earthy, the 
divine element is absent, and the degradation 
of the human type suggests nothing but 
the animalism of a materialistic creed 
moulded into the rigid solidity expressed 
by these elaborate monuments. Faith has 
fallen from the high ideals which probably 
inspired the founders of every historic 
religion, and the leaven of truth which 
alone vitalises a theological system proves 
powerless beneath the dead weight of stony 
accretion accumulated above it. The coup 
d’ceil of the great Pagoda as it towers up in 
dazzling magnificence to the burning blue of 
the Indiansky possesses an impressive though 
barbaric dignity. The elaborate groups of 
sculpture beneath the bristling pinnacles of 
every aerial gallery glow with vivid tints of 
scarlet, yellow, purple, blue, and green, in 
manifold gradations of tone, and the polished 
surface of the stained chunam, composed of 
shells pounded in cocoanut water, and 
stuccoed upon the stonework, resembles the 
lustrous Oriental porcelain which retains the 
brillianey of the powdered jewels used in 
the costly glazing of some masterpiece of 
ceramic art. The developement of that 
complex Puranic mythology which for 
more than two thousand years has swayed 
the religious thought of India, may be 
compared to one of those mighty Indian 
rivers which issues in a crystal rill from 
the eternal snows, but expands into a 
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turbid flood as it receives the waters of a 
hundred tributary streams, and sweeps 
onward in a swelling tide, bearing with it a 
host of alien influences, to the distant sea. 
Indian civilisation, built up through thirty 
centuries by the hands of successive races, 
was alike unique in architecture, religion, 
literature, science, social life, and legislation. 
Problems were solved in ancient India 
which were unexplained mysteries in Europe 
until the close of the seventeenth century. 
The mystic East was not only the cradle of 
humanity but the birthplace of scientific 
thought, and the infinite patience of the 
Oriental mind first unravelled the tangled 
threads of those mysteries which surrounded 
the path of life, revealing their existence 
to the thoughtful soul like occasional 
lightning flashes from a shadowy cloud. 

In the eighth century B.c. India had 
discovered the elementary laws of geometry 
and imparted them to Greece, while the 
application of algebra to astronomical in- 
vestigations and to geometrical demon- 
strations was a peculiar invention of the 
subtle Hindu genius. Though many just 
and humane laws became obsolete, or were 
altered for the worse, religion in one form 
or another dominated the public and private 
life of India from the earliest period, and 
the early Vedic Hymns, which form the 
noblest element in Hindu theology, breathe 
the aroma of peace and purity belonging 
to the dawn of history, before the dewy 
freshness faded in the garish noon when 
the sacred literature became saturated with 
grotesque fables and profane songs, de- 
moralising national religion and giving it 
a retrogressive movement. 

Passing under the majestic Gopuras of 
Madura we enter a maze of dusky corridors 
used as b.zaars, and lighted up with the 
brilliant colouring of exquisite scarves and 
turbans in diaphanous gauze striped with 


gold and silver. This beautiful fabric, pecu- 


liar to the city, is sold for the benefit of the 
Temple, but the riotous and fanatical crowd 
of Shivaites, distinguished by three white 
horizontal lines on the forehead, shortens 
the tour of inspection, and we hurry on- 
ward to the gloomy Choultry supported 
by a thousand richly carved pillars of red 
stone and black granite. Entire columns 
are hewn into the representations of male 
and female figures, and one huge shaft 
which forms the statue of a dancing girl 
is a chef-d’ceuvre of realistic expression, 
the flying feet scarcely seeming to touch the 
marble pavement and the tossing arms 
instinct with life and motion. Another 





pillar represents a demon, and boys are 
enjoined by.a tablet overhead to spit in 
his face, by way of inculcating a holy horror 
of diabolical influences. One colossal 
column, subdivided into twenty-four aerial 
shafts with infinite grace and lightness, 
stands at the entrance of an arched colon- 
nade built by King Tirumala, and gigantic 
images of the monster-lion of the South 
face a sacred tank. Brahmins are bathing 
in the green water with symbolical rites 
and offerings, and a poor old woman de- 
scends the granite steps of the surrounding 
cloister, praying aloud that the healing 


waters may cleanse her soul from sin and 


render her acceptable in the sight of God. 
With every confession of her transgres- 
sions she pours the sacred drops over her 
unveiled head, her thin grey hair streaming 
over her emaciated shoulders. North, south, 
east, and west she scatters the precious 
element, typifying the boundless mercy of 
the deity, and showing by this ritual act 
that germs of truth still linger in the 
ancient creed which buries them beneath 
an ever-increasing mountain of superstition, 
Frescoes of mysterious astronomical figures 
line the grey cloister which surrounds the 
tank, and alternate with coarse representa- 
tions which show not only the debasement 
of archaic art, but the still greater corrup- 
tion of the popular mind. Before the 


shrine stand three colossal images of the | 


sacred bull, the chosen emblem of Siva, 
whose weird statue, adorned with chains 


of gold and mystic jewels, gleams from | 


a dim recess at the end of a shadowy 
aisle where the sacred lamp glows through 
the brooding darkness. An oppressive still- 
ness lingers round the haunted spot dedi- 
cated to the divine “Destroyer.” The 


benignant deities of Hindu theology receive | 


but cold and careless homage, while, through 
the strange inversion of a creed sunk to 
the lowest depths of debasement, the utmost 
enthusiasm of devotion is iavished upon 
the gods of wrath, pain, and death, in the 
hope of propitiating their anger and di- 
verting their vengeance. 

A line of hideous images smeared with 


oil and red ochre forms a portico containing | 
the gilded and painted car in which the | 


sacred statue of Siva makes the progress 
of the city on State occasions, amid the 


plaudits of the multitude, the shrieks of 


devotees, and the wailing of the conch- 
shells, as they pierce the air with the shrill 


notes which mingle with the thundering | 


trombones and thrumming sitars of the 
Temple band. The Palace of Tirumala, now 
































| in the centre of the lake. 
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in ruins, was built by one of the greatest 
provincial rulers in a.p. 1623, and con- 
tains a superb quadrangular hall two 


. hundred and fifty feet long, flanked by 
{ massive granite columns stuccoed with 


chunam. Though less than three centuries 
have elapsed since the erection of. this 
labyrinthine edifice, it has already fallen 
into the absolute decay which speedily 
overtakes every Indian building unless 
kept in perpetual repair. 

The fierce burst of the monsoon, the 
blinding clouds of dust, and the raging 
heat of the blistering sun, which combine 
to wreck every structure built by human 
hands, have wrought dire havoc on the 
Tirumala Palace, although the British 
Government has sufficiently restored a 
portion of the vast fabric to render it 


| available for legal purposes. 


Weary alike of pagoda and palace, with 


| their intricate labyrinths of cloisters, halls, 


and corridors thronged by historic and 


j religious associations still more confused 


and bewildering, we quit the wilderness of 
stone and marble for the green avenue of 
mango trees which leads to the consecrated 
tank of Tippu-Kulam. A soft breeze ruffles 
the blue water which is seen through a dark 
vista of arching banyans, and stirs the 
feathery palms of a temple-crowned island 
The silence and 


welcome relief to the jaded wanderers, after 
the noise, dust, and tumult of fanatical 
Madura. 

The expedition is prolonged by a visit 
to the abode of the English Collector, who 
inhabits a stately mansion in a verdant 
park adorned by a celebrated banyan tree, 
which, by striking root from the stem 


j growing downwards from the end of every 
| branch, forms a long aisle of dense foliage. 


The representative of Government in this 
southern district occupies a princely position, 


| and presides over a“zillah” as large as 


many an English county. The great 
British official, separated by an impassable 
gulf from native life, is regarded with re- 
verential awe by his Oriental fellow-subjects, 


} to whom he appears an incomprehensible 


being, inaccessible and irresistible. The 
Collector and his staff are rarely acquainted 
with the vernacular, and at present labour 
under a serious disadvantage, which will 


] probably find a remedy in the more practical 


education of the future, as regards the 
tenure of an office with a stipend of three 
thousand pounds per annum, and a subse- 
quent pension of one thousand pounds. 





Madura, as the religious capital of 
Southern India, is the residence of the 
High Priest of Siva, a Brahmin of the 
purest caste, who acts as the Metropolitan 
of his order in the Madras Presidency. 
Vishnavism and Sivaism being the heart 
and soul of religion in the South, Brahma, 
the original creator of gods and men, has 
fallen into the background of the theological 
system, and only receives worship in the 
person of his alleged offspring, the Brah- 
mins. Dr. Monier Williams points out 
the distinction between Brahminism and 
Hinduism, explaining the former as “the 
purely pantheistic and not necessarily idola- 
trous creed evolved from the religion of 
Vedas, which reflects the early faith of man- 
kind as a worship of the beneficent powers 
of Nature.” The same authority designates 
Hinduism as “a complicated system of 
polytheism, superstition, and caste, de- 
veloped out of Brahminism after contact 
with the non-Aryan creeds of the Dravi- 
dians and aboriginal races of Southern 
India,” Thus Brahminism and Hinduism, 
though differing from each other, are 
integral parts of the same system. The 
one is the germ or root of the tree, and the 
other the rank and luxuriant outgrowth. 
The temples of Madura, which surpass those 
of Benares in splendour as far as the great 
basilica of St. Peter’s eclipses a village 
church, are the results of the frantic out- 
burst of superstitious terror which attributes 
to the god Siva the control of demoniacal 
agencies and the possession of their savage 
and malignant qualities in the person of 
his own wife, a gruesome divinity known 
as “black Kali.” On the reception day of 
Brahma’s earthly representative, the High 
Priest of Siva, we obtain the supposed pri- 
vilege of an introduction through a mutual 
acquaintance. The carriage of the Collector 
is just driving away from the Brahminical 
Palace as we approach the arched gateway, 
surrounded by a picturesque group of brown 
figures scantily clad in snowy scarf and 
turban, and bearing umbrellas of scarlet 
silk striped and fringed with gold, peacocks’ 
fans glancing with prismatic radiance in the 
brilliant sunshine, and grotesque banners of 
yellow satin and glistening foil, As we 
descend from the carriage two muslin-robed 
attendants advance with profound salaams 
to strew roses, jasmine, and aromatic herbs 
before us as we mount the marble steps and 
enter a dusky vestibule with richly gilded 
ceiling, and walls covered with a many- 
coloured mosaic of glittering tinsel. In an 
alcove at the end of the long hall a weird 
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image of Siva looms above an altar covered 
with twinkling tapers. A richly-dressed 
Chamberlain, wearing a golden chain of 
office, marshals us with a wand up a long 
flight of stone stairs to a saloon draped in 
white within a colonnade of open arches. 
A grass matting conceals an inner chamber 
into which our conductor advances, and 
after a short delay the curtain is raised and 
we are admitted into the presence of the 
great man, who lolls in a large white arm- 
chair with his corpulent brown figure airily 
attired in a couple of yellow scarves and a 
string of black beads. His piercing dark 
eyes denote keen intelligence, and express 
unbounded amusement with a soupgon of 
contempt for the travellers “from beyond 
the black water” which those of Brahmin 
caste are forbidden to cross. The unwieldy 
stoutness of the great Tamil ecclesiastic is 
attributed by his admirers to a passion for 
the sugar-candy which apparently forms the 
staple article of his priestly diet; but a 
vague sense of disappointment steals over us 
at the absence of those characteristics which 
imagination suggests as appropriate to one 
who enjoys the reputation of a prophet and 
seer, and who numbers his disciples by 
thousands in every part of India. Our 
preconceived ideas of the sacerdotal cha- 
racter are wholly dispelled, and a prophet 
engaged in steadily laying the foundation 
of a sixth chin proves too severe a test for 
our feeble faith, which fails in the presence 
of this rollicking celebrity, devoured with 
childish curiosity, and inflated by the sense of 
his own supreme importance. A grave young 
Brahmin waves a feather fan over the 
shaven pate of his spiritual superior ; the 
secretary, who acts as interpreter, stands on 
the right, and the Chamberlain on the left, 
their parti-coloured garb accentuating the 
enormous “study in brown,” who exhibits 
himself before us with the utmost non- 
chalance. After a few introductory civilities, 
and numerous questions through the inter- 
preter as to “the great white Empress ” 
beyond the seas, the High Priest throws a 
huge wreath of yellow marigolds and pink 
oleanders round my neck, and presents my 
companion with a packet of sugar-candy, 
which is evidently considered more worthy 
of a man’s acceptance than the decoration 
with which the feminine visitors are in- 
vested. A bundle of photographs is then 
produced, and the high-sounding name of 
Tryganya Sambandha written upon one of 
them in Sanskrit character before the High 
Priest places the quaint souvenir in my 
hand. The same sketchy costume is 





delineated in the picture as that which he [| 
sports on the present occasion, but the 
negligent attitude is exchanged for one 
more befitting the dignity of a high-ceaste 
Brahmin, and Siva’s representative sits 
cross-legged on an embroidered divan, with 
one hand raised in the act of benediction, 
and a countenance of portentous solemnity. 
The present of the photograph is a special 
mark of favour, and concludes the little | 
drama ; but, as we retire backwards behind 
the Chamberlain, the great man makes a 
sudden dash forward, regardless of dignity, 
and gives us a violent shake of the hand in | 
what he fondly supposes to be the orthodox 
English fashion. Our crushed and tingling | 
fingers retain the recollection of this barbaric 
grasp for the remainder of the day, but our | 
desire for an audience is satisfied, and “il }, 
faut souffrir” applies to our ambitions as | 
well as to our personal appearance. 

In the roseate dawn of acloudless day we 
bid farewell to Madura as the crowds of 
worshippers wend their way to the towering 
Pagoda to join in the “pooja,” or sacri- | 
fice, offered in the Temple courts. The 
comparative success of Roman Catholic 
missions in India is explained by even 
a cursory study of Hindu doctrine and 
practice. Processions, images and relics, 
fast and festival, prayers for the dead, and 
commemorations of the saints form integral 
parts of every historic Eastern creed, and a 
Church which systematises and upholds the 
familiar observances of the native races, 
while raising the level of faith and de- 
votion, of necessity obtains a stronger hold } 
on Indian hearts than the communions 
which discard or relax familiar rites en- 
graved indelibly on the conservative native 
mind. The complex influences of the past 
have welded the heavy yoke of caste and 
superstition into an iron rigidity, and al- 
though the power of Christian charity and 
the influence of social example can never be 
wholly unavailing, the Titanic task of 
missionary enterprise. frequently appears | 
but a hopeless attempt to remove a moun- 
tain of difficulty, which rolls back to crush 
the weary labourer beneath a dead weight 
of failure and despair. 





SOME OPTICAL PHENOMENA. 





THE normal human eye does not fulfil all 
the requirements of a perfect optical instru- 
ment, but its imperfections in this respect 
do not interfere with its practical use as | 
the chief and most delicate of the sensory } 
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organs by which knowledge of the outside 
world is obtained. Among civilised peoples, 
however, the proportion of perfectly normal 
eyes is said to be steadily diminishing, 
owing to various causes—in some countries 
at an alarming rate. It has been stated, on 
good authority, that there are comparatively 
few people who have the sight of both eyes 
equal ; and, strange to say, many of those 
who are thus affected have been unaware 
of this condition until it has been revealed 
to them by accident. More people than 
one would at first sight suppose are unable 
to shut one eye and keep the other open at 
the same time (though this is more common 
with children than with adults) and thus 
any inequality in the seeing power of their 
eyes may escape notice, though they may 
for years have been practically seeing with 
one eye only. 

Sir John Herschel noted a case of a 
person who by chance made the unpleasant 
discovery, late in life, that he was alto- 
gether blind in one eye. One gentleman, 
describing his own case in “ Nature,’ said 
that while he could see with his right eye 
figures five-eighths of an inch high on the 
face of a clock at a distance of twelve feet, 
he could not see them with his left eye 
further away than eight inches; yet he was 
ignorant of this remarkable discrepancy 
until he had reached middle age. The 
eyes of individuals also differ frequently in 
their sensitiveness to colour and to light, so 
that it is, in fact, the exception rather than 
the rule to find a pair of eyes which are 
perfectly equal in all respects. 

One of the most curious of the observa- 
tions which have been made on the eye is 
the detection of the various reflected images 
which are formed in it, in addition to the 
refracted image which serves the purposes 
of vision. In its passage into the eye each 
ray of light passes through the cornea, the 
aqueous humour, the crystalline lens, and 
the vitreous humour before finally reaching 
the retina, and is liable to be partially 
reflected at the surface of each of these 
four parts, giving rise to four separate 
reflected images. These were all seen and 
described by Purkinje at the beginning 
of this century, but Helmholtz and others 
succeeded in observing three only, which 
can be easily seen by two persons on hold- 
ing a lighted match between their eyes, and 
moving it about so that the reflections 
appear to come from the pupil. One of 
these images, that reflected by the front of 
the cornea, is much brighter than the two 
others, which are formed by the front sur- 





faces of the crystalline lens and the vitreous 
humour respectively. The fourth image, 
which is due to reflection from the posterior 
surface of the cornea, may be detected by 
careful examination of the brightest image 
by means of a magnifying-glass, Helmholtz | 
failed to detect it, as the images reflected 
from both surfaces of the cornea coincide 
at the centre of the pupil, but when the 
brightest image is brought near to the 
border of the pupil, and especially when it 
passes on to the iris, it is seen to be accom- 
panied by a small, pale, but well-defined 
image lying between it and the centre of 
the pupil. Besides these primary reflections, 
the light, reflected from any of the internal 
surfaces, may be again reflected, and though 
it is exceedingly faint, it is capable of 
giving rise to two light impressions due to 
double reflection, and one of these—caused 
by rays which have undergone, besides 
several refractions, two reflections, one at 
the posterior surface of the crystalline lens, 
and one at the anterior surface of the cornea 
—has been actually observed in the human 
eye. 

The automatic contraction of the pupil 
in bright light and its expansion in faint 
light have been found to be to some extent 
under the control of the will. One observer 
has found that when facing a bright light 
he can make his pupils expand or contract 
at the desire of any one looking into his 
eyes, The pupil contracts while he steadily 
looks at the bright light, and when he 
desires to expand it, he takes his attention 
away from the eye without moving it, and 
fixes it on some other part of his body, in 
some such way as by biting his tongue or 
pinching his arm. This counter stimulus 
diminishes the sensitiveness of the retina, 
and the pupil dilates, contracting again 
when-the mind is recalled to the eye and 
the light. 

Often the sudden presentation of an idea 
or an image to the intellect is accompanied 
by a distinct and sometimes a powerful 
sensation of luminosity in the eye, which 
may be intense enough to ‘be observable 
even in broad daylight. Helmholtz showed 
that the interior of the eye is itself lu- 
minous, and he was able to see the move- 
ment of his arm in total darkness by the 
light of his own eye. Professor Tesla has 
characterised this experiment as one of the 
most remarkable recorded in the history of 
science, and he says that there are probably 
very few men who could satisfactorily 
repeat it, as such a degree of luminosity in 
the eye can only be found associated with 
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uncommon activity of the brain and great 
imaginative power. It may be looked on 
as a sort of fluorescence of brain action. 

The sympathy existing between the eyes, 
which operates so that any serious injury 
to the one is almost certain to affect the 
other, necessitating the removal of the 
injured eye in order to save the other, has 
been shown by Dr. Chauveau to extend so 
far that a colour perceived by one eye 
excites the retina of the other. This may 
be demonstrated by the common experiment 
of looking at a white surface for a short 
time through coloured glass with one eye, 
while the other is covered, when it is well 
known that if the coloured glass is re- 
moved, the white ground appears tinted 
with the complementary colour; but if the 
first eye is closed and the second opened, 
the white surface appears tinted with the 
same colour as the glass. 

A remarkable instance of the resuscitation 
of an optical image was experienced some 
time ago by Professor T. Vignoli, He 
says, that after a railway journey in bright 
sunshine and two days’ walking in a 
suffocating heat, he happened to be in a 
room with several other persons, and in the 
course of the conversation he looked at a 
balcony bathed in the bright morning 
sunlight, casually, and without taking any 
particular note of it. The balcony was 
decorated with trellis work, ivy, and 
flowering creepers, while a cage containing 
birds swung in the middle. Two days 
afterwards, early in the morning, whilst 
still in bed, but perfectly awake and in 
ordinary health, he was astonished to see 
on the ceiling, by the light coming through 
the Venetian blinds of two large windows, 
an exact reproduction, in all its details and 
colours, of the balcony referred to, so 
complete that even the swinging motion 
of the birdcage was perceived. The 
phenomenon lasted long enough to permit of 
some detailed examination. The image 
was found to disappear when the eyes were 
closed and reappear when they were 
opened. It was unaffected by closing each 
eye alternately, and a finger placed before 
the eye intercepted it in the same way as 
any ordinary object. Professor Vignoli 
regards the appearance as an outward 
projection of a recollected image by some 
obscure mechanism, and not as an ordinary 
case of hallucination, as then the image 
would have been unaffected by opening and 
closing the eyes, and such appearances only 
occur during ill health or a disturbed state 
of mind. 





Professor Chauveau has described a 
curious phenomenon of colour sensation. 
He says, that if one goes to sleep on a seat 
placed obliquely in front of a window 
which allows light from white clouds to 
fall equally on both eyes, the coloured 
objects in a room appear illuminated by a 
bright green light during a very short 
interval when the eyelids are opened at 
the moment of awaking, but the phe- 
nomenon is not observed except when the 
awaking is from a profound slumber. He 
concludes that this may be taken as a 
proof that there are in the visual apparatus 
distinct perceptive centres for green, and 
probably also for violet and red, and of 
these the centres which perceive green first 
regain their activity on awaking. 

When coloured objects are brightly 
illuminated by a very strong light they 
appear white, as they absorb so small a 
proportion of the light from any particular 
portion of the spectrum, that the maximum 
effect of that portion is not appreciably 
diminished, and the rest of the spectrum 
can do no more than give out its maximum 
effect, so that the eye is affected equally by 
all parts of the spectrum, and the resulting 
sensation is white. 

It has also been noted that when the 
light is very feeble, all objects appear 
devoid of colour. Captain Abney, in a 
recent lecture at the Royal Institution, 
illustrated this by a picturesque description 
of the appearances presented by a Swiss 
mountain scene in the early morning. 
When the light is just sufficient to show 
the outline of the mountains, the tufts of 
grass and the flowers along the path are 
still indistinguishable, and almost every- 
thing appears of a cold grey tint, quite 
devoid of colour. A little more light, and 
some flowers among the grass appear a 
brighter grey, while the grass itself remains 
dark. The mountains show no colour, and 
the sky looks leaden. Presently the sky 
begins to blush in the direction of the 
approaching sunrise, the rest being of a 
blue-grey. Blue flowers are now seen to be 
blue, and white ones white, but violet or 
lavender-coloured ones still appear of no 
particular colour, and the grass looks a 
greyish green. When the sun is near 
rising the white peaks are tipped with 
rose, and every colour becomes distinct, 
though still dull, and finally full daylight 
comes, and the cold grey tones give place 
to the familiar warmth of hue. 

At home, in the gloaming of an autumn 
evening, the gorgeous hues of garden flowers 
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assume a very different aspect. Red flowers 
appear dull and black, blue and the brightest 
pale yellow appear whitish-grey, and the 
grass and the green of the trees become of a 
nondescript grey hue. By moonlight, when 
daylight has entirely disappeared, a similar 
kind of colouring takes the place of the 
variety of broad day. Moonlight, too, 
passing through the painted glass windows 
of a church or cathedral, throws a perfectly 
colourless pattern on the grey stones of the 
floor. A bunch of flowers placed in a beam 
of electric light shows every colour, but 
when the light is gradually dimmed down 
the reds disappear, while blue remains dis- 
tinct, and green leaves become dark. Captain 
Abney’s further investigations on this sub- 
ject show that the intensity of every colour 
may be so far reduced that nothing but a 
sort of steel grey remains before final ex- 
tinction, With equal luminosities, violet, 
which disappears last, requires one hundred 
and seventy-five times more reduction to 
extinguish it than red, and probably about 
twenty-five times as much as green. 
| This point may be pursued in another 
direction. When any suitable body is suf- 
ficiently heated, it begins to glow, and it is 
usual to name the stages of the progress in 
increase of temperature as black, red, 
yellow, and white heat, but, following up 
his researches on feeble light, Captain 
Abney has shown that there is an inter- 
mediate stage between black and red, and 
that the first visible radiation from a hot 
body is a dim grey; and similarly, Mr. P. L. 
Gray, in a paper read before the Physical 
Society on the minimum temperature of 
| visibility, stated that the platinum strip, 
raised to incandescence in his experiments 
by the electric current, at the lowest tem- 
perature at which anything was seen at all, 
had to most observers no appearance of red 
heat, but looked like a whitish mist, Weber 
| bas also shown that the first light which 
becomes visible when a solid body is heated 
is not dark red, but grey, which shows itself 
in the spectroscope as a band in the yellow- 
green region, 

Professor Langley says that the time 
required for the distinct perception of an 
extremely faint light is half a second, and 
that, relatively, a very long time is needed 
for recovery of sensitiveness after exposure 
to a bright light ; the time demanded for 
| complete restoration of visual power being 

greatest when the light to be perceived is of 
a violet colour. This corresponds with 
Captain Abney’s observations as to the 
relative feebleness of violet light when 





dimmed down to the extreme of visibility. 
M. Charles Henry, of the French Academy 
of Sciences, in his researches on the 
minimum perceptible amount of light, by 
the aid of his photoptometer, in which he 
utilises the phosphorescent properties of 
zinc sulphide, has shown that if the eye is 
previously kept in the dark during varying 
periods, the smallest amount of light it can 
detect varies inversely as the square of the 
time during which it has been rested in the 
dark. 

When the eye has been fatigued by long 
exposure to any colour, it first recovers 
sensitiveness to the complementary colour, 
and recovers last the perception of the 
colour by which the fatigue has been caused, 
while the most sensitive part of the retina— 
the “ fovea,” or yellow spot—takes longest 
to recover from colour fatigue. 

Professor Kénig has estimated the total 
number of distinct differences in tint which 
a normal eye can discriminate from the red 
to the blue end of the spectrum at one 
hundred and sixty-five, and he has further 
determined the number of differences of 
brightness which can be discriminated, 
starting with light which is barely per- 
ceptible and increasing up to a blinding 
intensity, to be six hundred and fifty. 
Calculating from these data, and taking 
into account the fact that as the intensity 
of light diminishes, so does the number of 
clearly perceptible differences of tint, he 
puts the total number of possible visual 
differences which can be perceived in a 
spectrum, in round numbers, at fifty-six 
thousand. Commenting on this calculation, 
Professor Bezold suggests that by using 
complementary colours, it may be possible 
to discriminate a much larger number of 
tints, since it is well known that two 
colours which are indisiinguishable when 
compared directly, often give quite different 
complementary colours, and can thus be 
distinguished. 

When a black disc with one quarter of 
its surface painted white, revolving once in 
two seconds, is illuminated by a very bright 
light, while the observer’s eye is fixed on 
the centre of the disc, a narrow black sector 
appears on the white quadrant near the 
receding edge of the black portion of the 
disc. Its breadth is equal to that of the 
white interval between it and the receding 
black border, and these breadths increase 
and diminish in width as the speed of revo- 
lution of the dise is increased or diminished. 
This appearance is supposed by Charpentier 
to indicate the existence in the visual appa- 
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ratus of some sort of rebound, or oscillatory 
effect, with a period of from thirty-one to 
thirty-six per second. The arrival of the 
white border causes a sensation of white, 
which is followed by an after effect, or a 
brief period of insensibility to luminous im- 
pressions. The experiment is very striking 
in a strong light, sand may be roughly 
demonstrated by a black and white disc 
turned slowly by hand, or a black and white 
card moved horizontally before the eyes. 

Another very striking experiment de- 
scribed by Charpentier is performed by 
revolving a black disc, with open sectors, 
between the eye and a white sheet illu- 
minated by direct sunlight, which gives rise 
to the sensation of a magnificent purple 
colour when the rate of revolution is such 
that the eye receives between forty and 
sixty impulses per second, so that each 
stimulus occurs during the rebound from 
the one preceding it. In this connection 
mention may be made of Benham’s “ Arti- 
ficial Spectrum Top,” which has recently 
been put on the market. This remarkable 
scientific toy consists of a disc, one half of 
which is black, while the other half is white, 
marked with concentric circles of different 
lengths in black. When the disc is re- 
volved the impression of concentric circles of 
different colours is produced upon the retina, 
and if the direction of rotation is reversed 
the order of these tints is also reversed. 

A peculiar optical illusion is described by 
M. Bourdon in the “‘ Revue Philosophique.” 
When the eye is kept fixed, an object which 
moves before it undergoes, on passing from 
direct to indirect vision, a certain degree of 
obscuration or change of coloration, and the 
opposite effect is seen when it comes into 
the field of direct vision. It is natural to 
suppose that this effect plays some part in 
the perception of motion, and one fact 
proving this is that if we render a slowly 
moving object suddenly invisible, as, for 
instance, by means of a shadow, its velocity 
of motion seems much increased. 

If a pendulum is supported by a white 
thread and illuminated by a bright light, 
while a screen is arranged to cast a shadow 
which renders the thread invisible during 
part of the swing of the pendulum, each 
time it enters into the shadow the speed 
with which it is moving appears to be con- 
siderably increased, and it seems as if it were 
attracted into the shadow, while on its 
return swing it appears to enter the light 
with a sudden shock. With a red support- 
ing thread the illusion also occurs, but not 
quite so markedly. 





SOME SO-CALLED AMERICANISMS. 

WE are accustomed to hear of Ameri- 
canisms as of something altogether different 
from the Queen’s English, but a little 
examination of current words and phrases 
will show that many so-called Americanisms 
are merely transplanted English provincial- 
isms, Many an expression that seems to 
us “so Yankee ” was probably carried across 
in the “ Mayflower.” We are, indeed, too 
apt to forget the English origin of the 
genuine Yankee—or New Enylander—so 
that we receive back with surprise as foreign 
products what are really of our own ex- 
portation. No doubt the American neologist 
owes much to Indian associations, to mixed 
immigration, and to the new habits of 
a new land, but a very large proportion 
of reputed Americanisms originated in the 
Mother Country. And, Americanisms apart, 
the educated American speaks the English 
language as correctly as the native-born 
Briton. The average American may have 
a somewhat pronounced, or distinctive, 
accent ; but is it more un-English than the 
differing accents of even the best educated 
people of our own provincial towns, or of 
the genuine Londoner? 

America, of course, is a wide term, stretch- 
ing from the Arctic to the Tropic regions, 
and local peculiarities are not to be classed 
comprehensively as Americanisms. What 
is usually meant by an Americanism is a 
mode of expression varying from the 
standard of good English, and prevalent 
throughout America. A somewhat wider 
definition is given in an American Ency- 
clopedia: ‘In works by American writers 
many words may be found which are not 
their invention, but are taken from popular 
use, and which are either unknown to 
Englishmen, or are used by them in a dif- 
ferent sense. These terms are occasionally 
really new words fashioned in a new country 
to represent new ideas or to name new tools ; 
or they are old English roots which have 
sent up suckers full of new meaning, though 
still bearing the image of the parent stock. 
To these must be added words of foreign 
tongues which the English of the Americans 
has adopted and amalgamated with its own 
stock.” Further: “It will be seen that the 
number of true Americanisms is, after all, 
very small, and many of these even will, 
upon careful investigation, be found to be 
either revivals of obsolete words or imita- 
tions of well known terms.” 

We propose to pick out a few examples 
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in order to correct some current fallacies 
about current Americanisms, but we shall 
not attempt any philological disquisition 
unsuited to these pages. 

* About right,” as a synonym for well 
or thorough, is not peculiar to America. 
We have met with it frequently in many 
parts of England, not as an importation but 
as a native expression, 

“Skeets” for skates is supposed to be an 
Americanism, and we have seen many a 
smile when a Transatlantic visitor an- 
nounced his intention of going “to skeet.” 
Yet he was right, if the word be the 
English equivalent of the Dutch “ scheet”’ ; 
but however that may be, Evelyn wrote in 
his Diary upwards of two hundred years ago 
of the performances of sliders with “‘scheets” 
in St. James’s Park, and Samuel Pepys, too, 
records how he “ did see people sliding with 
their skeates, which is a very pretty art.” 

“On the stump,” and stump-orator, 
stump speech, and so on, are now common 
enough expressions which we are supposed 
to have imported from America. But it is 
not difficult to see the root connection with 
“stir your stumps”; and “stumps” as a 
word for legs was used in English literature 
quite three hundred years ago. Old Halli- 
well gives “stump and rump ”—viz., leg 
and thigh—as the equivalent of completely. 
We take it that a “stump-orator,” in 
American phraseology, was not one who 
used the stump of a tree for a platform— 
as some people have laboriously explained 
—but one who was constantly on the move 
from place to place working up a cause, 
“stirring his stumps,”as it were, for 
political or other purposes, 

“Heap,” as connoting a large quantity, 
is an awkward enough expression, as in “a 
heap of people,” “a heap of time,” “I like 
him a heap,” and so on. But it is not of 
American origin, and was used in provincial 
England before ever it was heard across the 
seas. Indeed, “ a heap of thoughts ” occurs 
in Surrey’s poems. 

“ Gent,” as a familiar and vulgarised term 
for gentleman, may have come to us from 
America, but Mr. Eggleston has recently 
pointed out that it was used as long ago 
as 1754, by no less a representative of 
culture than the President of Princeton 
College, not as a slang word, but in 
respectful description of a famous divine. 
Yet to-day the Slang Dictionary defines 
gent as “a contraction of gentleman in 
more senses than one; a dressy, showy, 
foppish man, with a little mind, who 
vulgarises the prevailing fashion.” 





“T guess” is often spoken of as a purely 
Yankee—i.e., New England—expression, 


but it was used in the Southern States | 


as well, without any obvious derivation 
from the North, Now “guess,” in the 
sense of the American use of the word, is 


used by Chaucer and Shakespeare and | 


many other old English writers. It has 
more the meaning of suppose or think than 
of conjecture, but an educated American 
will use the word “judge” more frequently 
than “guess.” That “guess” was used in 


the Colonial days of America is known, but | 


when “calculate ” or “‘cale’late” first came to 
be used as a synonym is not very clear. 
Mr. Eggleston says that “‘calc’late’ is 
exclusively Yankee, and is limited to the 
substratum of folk-speech. So, on the 
Ohio River, ‘guess’ is genteel enough for 
colloquial use, but ‘’low ’ is lower class. , . 
‘I allow,’ or rather ‘I ‘low,’ in its 
commonest sense, is equivalent to ‘I 
guess,’ ‘I calculate,’ ‘I reckon,’ and the 
Englishman’s ‘I fancy.’” 

‘‘Reckon,” however, is more distinctively 
Southern than “guess.” Indeed, Mark 
Twain says: “ The Northern word ‘guess ’— 


imported from England where it used to | 


be common, and now regarded by satirical 
Englishmen as a Yankee original—is but 
little used among Southerners, They say 


‘reckon.’ They haven’t any ‘doesn’t’ in | 


their language ; they say ‘don’t’ instead. 
The unpolished often use ‘went’ for ‘gone.’ 


It is nearly as bad as the Northern ‘ hadn’t : 


ought.’ ” 

But do we not find the same expressions 
here? Listen to the conversation in a third 
class railway carriage, or on the deck of a 
holiday steamer, and you will hear as many 


“ wents ” and “ hadn’t oughts” and “didn’t | 


oughts” as in America, Nay, you may 
hear in England or Scotland the very 
triumph of Yankee word twisting, as Mark 
Twain thought—‘hadn’t ought to have 
went.” 

Mark Twain also refers to what he calls 


certain infelicities in style as examples of | 


Southern Americanisms, such as the dropping 
of the “r” sound in war, honour, dinner, 


and so forth, and the use of the word | 


“like” for ‘“‘as” (“like So-and So did”). 


But does the average Cockney ever sound | 


his “r”% And even in books written by 
reputedly educated English people, do we 


not frequently find the vulgar misuse of | 


the word “like ”4 
Certain peculiarities of spelling, however, 


are essentially American—such as traveler | 


for traveller ; theater and center for theatre 


39 | 


Sea 
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and centre; honor and labor for honour 
and labour; program for programme ; cata- 
| log for catalogue ; and so on. These are 
distinct Americanisms, which are defended 
by American philologists as not oddities but 
proprieties. 

“‘The fall,” for the autumn, is an ex- 
| pression which has extended from New 
England all through America. It is now 
in common use there, but it is not a native 
| Americanism. It was, indeed, employed 
by Dryden, and has obvious and not un- 
| poetical association with the fall of the leaf. 

“Tetchy ” for touchy or irritable has 
been spoken of as an Americanism, but it 
may be found in Shakespeare, and can be 
heard yet in daily use in the West of England. 
| In some glossaries “ pie” is given as an 

Americanism for “tart,” but it is not so. 
No doubt “pie” is more universally used 
—and perhaps more universally consumed 
—in the United States than in Great 
| Britain, but in the North of England, and 
probably in many other parts, “ pie” is as 
often made with fruit as with meat. In- 
deed, we should be disposed to call “ fruit- 
tart” quite a modern Anglicanism, for who 
does not know the time-worn story of “ A- 
apple pie ” 4 

“ Absquatulate” is given in Bartlett’s 
Dictionary of Americanisms as a facetious 
vulgarism, but it seems to have originated 
with the “coloured gentleman” of the South, 
and to have come into use in the same kind 
of playful way as some of us might use “no 
forrarder.” The disposition of the American 
} negro to multiplication and confusion of 
syllables is well known. 

“T do admire at,” in the sense of “I 
wonder,” is an American expression ; but it 
has authority in Milton. ‘“ I should admire 
to do so,” in the sense of *‘ I should like to,” 
is regarded as an American vulgarism ; but 
one may hear the expression in eastern 
England, to which it was certainly not 
brought from America, 

* Around,” in the sense of being near or 
on the spot, strikes one, no doubt, as pe- 
culiar. ‘I'll be around on time,” “ He was 
standing around,” etc., have certainly a 
distinct Transatlantic flavour. But when 


} Richard A. Proctor tell us he once heard 


an American preacher speaking of Mary as 
“standing around the Cross,” he recalls 
memories of the Irishman who “surrounded” 
his cottage. Again, ‘‘all there,” or “all there 
when the bell rings,” are expressions too 
suggestive of an English race-course to have 
been wholly American-born expressions. 
And again, “to talk back,” given in some 





glossaries as an American equivalent for “ to 
answer impudently,” is a fault which many 
a British housewife has frequently to 
lament in her maid-servants—certainly with 
no more idea of using Americanese than 
of speaking Chinese. 

“ Awful” means ugly in New England, 
and excessive in the West, according to 
Bartlett. In the Eastern and. Middle 
States, says Proctor, one often hears 
“ awful handsome,” “ awful hungry,” and so 
on. Quite so; but may one not hear 
the same expressions just as often in 
England? And what about the “ awfully 
jolly,” “awfully pretty,” “thanks awfully,” 
etc., of young England ? 

To “belittle” (to depreciate) is called 
an Americanism because Webster says that it 
is “not used in England,” a remark which 
shows that Webster cannot be accepted as 
an authority on English phraseology. The 
word is, if not very common, at all events 
very familiar here. 

“You bet” is more a Western than a 
Yankee expression, and has emanated 
naturally enough from a community where 
gambling was prevalent. But it has so 
rapidly commended itself to all speakers of 
the English language in search of some 
pithy way of emphasizing confidence in a 
fact or statement, that it can now hardly 
be regarded as an Americanism. And as 
an intensative it has a good deal more to 
be said for it than the curious intonation of 
the words “ A’ think,” with which a 
South Yorkshireman will clinch an assertion, 
by which he conveys absolute certainty, 
while seeming to suggest doubt. 

America, one constantly hears, is the 
land of liquors, and “ big things,” “‘ big 
whisky,” etc., are cited as Americanisms. 
But to “look big” and to “talk big” are 
very old English slang expressions; we 
have had “ big-wigs” for generations, and 
“big with fate” for centuries. And has 
the gentleman who thought it odd to hear 
of “big whisky” in the United States 
never heard a connoisseur at home comment 
on a “big wine”? Why, our cellars have 
been filled with “ big” clarets and ports long 
before the American spirit was distilled. 

Is “bilin’,” as in “the whole bilin’” or 
“the hull bilin’ ”—a Yankeeism? It is to be 
found as much in use in eastern England as 
in eastern America. Then, while to “blow” 
in America means to brag, and here it 
means more usually to blab, yet is the 
American “ blower” not own brother to the 
Englishman who blows his own trumpet ? 
From “to blow” naturally comes “ to bluff.” 
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Bobbery (row), given in some glossaries of 
Americanisms, is elsewhere put down as an 
Anglo-Indianism. Somebody has tried to 
trace its origin to the Hindu “ harbari,” but 
as a matter of fact it is a common word 
over the greater part of England. We 
have heard it sometimes altered to ‘‘ Bob’s- 
a-dyin’,” and “ Bob’s-delight.” Perhaps it 
may have something to do with the slang 
name of the suppressor of rows, and 
“Bobby” for peace-officer is certainly 
much older than Sir Robert Peel’s 
Peeler ” or policeman. 

“‘Bogus” appears in the Slang Dictionary 
as “an American term for anything pre- 
tending to be that which it is not, such as 
bogus degrees, bogus titles, ete.” And 
Webster gives it two meanings—first as an 
adjective, signifying spurious, “a cant term 
originally applying to counterfeit coin, and 
hence denoting anything counterfeit ;” and 
second as a noun, “a liquor made of rum 
and molasses.” Bartlett attributes the 
origin to a foreigner called Borghese, who 
gained some notoriety in America by 
passing counterfeit notes, but Lowell 
thought the word was French, and came 
from Louisiana, where the useless refuse of 
the sugar-cane is called ‘‘ bagasse.” The 
one theory is as likely or as unlikely as the 
other, but whatever its origin, “ bogus” is 
now quite as much English as American, 

Bully for excellent—“ bully for you”— 
is not of American origin, though a word 
frequently in American mouths, especially 
in stories. Now, bully has with us usually 
a disagreeable meaning, but Shakespeare 
uses it once or twice as a term of endear- 
ment, and it is probably the same word as 
the old Scotch “ billie,” or “billy,” a term, 
as Jamieson says, expressive of affection and 
familiarity. 

In one glossary of Americanisms we have 
seen, “Call, an invitation to a church 
minister to occupy the pulpit of a given 
place of worship as its regular pastor.” 
Needless to tell Scotch readers that the 
term in this connection has been common 
property in Scotland from time immemorial. 

Chaw, as in the well-known verses, ‘ The 
way that critter chawed up rats was gorging 
for to see,” is really good old English. 
Johnson has it, and both Spenser and 
Dryden use it. 

“The clean thing” for a right proceeding 
may or may not be an Americanism, but it 
is certainly suggestive of the ‘‘clean potatoe” 
of English slang. 

Elegant is by Americans used with regard 
to scenery and food, as well as applied to 





attire or to manners. But then have we 
not also “ elegant extracts ” ? 

Galluses, for braces—otherwise called sus- 
penders —is supposed to be an Americanism. 
We remember the word fort¥ years ago in 
the North of England, where it was regarded 
as a local vulgarism, Yet in a Dictionary 
of Americanisms we have seen it described, 
‘an elegant figure of speech peculiar to the 
South and West of America.” 

To “go for” something or somebody is 
merely an American form of the University 
man’s “go in for honours.” We have here 
“ little goes,” and “great goes,” and “rum 
goes,” and “ pretty goes,” and “no goes,” 
if the Americans can “go one better,” or 
“go it blind,” or “go Democrat,” or “go 
the whole hog.” Not much choice in the 
way of elegance, it must be confessed. 

Gotten, as the participle of the verb to 
get, is common enough in the States, but it 
is a strictly correct old English form. 

One commentator, we notice, gives “hypo- 
thecate” as an Americanism derived from 
the German as an equivalent for pledge or | 
mortgage. Evidently he had never heard of 
the Scotch law of hypothec. 

“Let be” is not an Americanism, though 
more used in America than here. It is good 
old English, and occurs in the Bible, Simi- 
larly, when an American gets “licked” he | 
owes his description to old Tudor English, 
familiar to every English schoolboy to-day. 
Even ‘big licks” are not an American 
invention. ‘ Mad” for angry is called an 
American vulgarism. It was not so regarded 
in the days of good Queen Bess, and one } 
may even find the same use of the word in 
the refined pages of Miss Edgeworth. 

An American, when he receives his letters | 
by post, gets his “ mail,” but so also does an } 
Anglo-Indian. 

A New Englander who sulks is said to | 
“meech,” and a Somersetshire man would | 
have no difficulty in knowing what was 
meant. Shakespeare knew the word, and | 
so did Beaumont and Fietcher, and other 


old writers. From it doubtless comes the | 


word “ smouch,” to steal. 

*Mugwump” is not a pretty word, and 
it is essentially American as applied to a 
politician who separates from his party 
and sets up an independent faction, Yet, 
curiously enough, it is taken from the Bible, 
for in the Indian translation it was the word 
(“Mukquomp”) used for the Dukesof Edom. 

“Peart” in America means lively, not 
pert or “cheeky.” But it was used by old 
English writers in the same sense, and is still 
so current in many parts of rural England. 
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* Real estate,” meaning land and house 
property, is the American application of good 
legal English in a comprehensive manner. 

An American who speaks of “sagging 
markets” is Yerided, yet the expression is 
quite English and legitimate. To sag means 
to warp or to sink, and any English or Scotch 
joiner will tell you what a “sagging” door 
or ceiling means. A market which is 
drooping is certainly “sagging.” Macbeth 
knew what it was to “sag with doubt.” 

“Shebang” is a word that has puzzled 
many American commentators, yet any con- 
stable in Scotland or in Ireland would have 
no difficulty in describing a shebeen. 

“To shin” is given as an Americanism 
for to climb, but what Scotch boy does not 
know how to “shin a tree”? 

“‘Shyster’’ in America is a blackguard 
lawyer, and in Australia means a worthless 
digging. The word is only a variant of the 
English slang or cant word “ Shicer,” which 
means a mean, worthless individual, who 
will not work, but who to beg is not 
ashamed. 

“‘Skedaddle,” adopted into the American 
language after the Battle of Bull Run, is 
a Lowland-Scotch word for spill, which 
seems to have come from the Anglo-Saxon 
“Sceadan,” to separate. An American who 
is scared is either “ skeert” or “scart,” but 
ask a Scotch boy what it is to “scart his 
buttons,” 

In a little book about “ Current Ameri- 
canisms,” by Mr. T. B. Russell (from 
which we have taken some of the above 
examples), we read: “The Dutchman who 
was the first-comer in what is now the 
State of New York, has still his history 
writ large in the land over which he cast 
out his generously proportioned shoe. 
‘Stoop’ for the porch of a house is readily 
recognisable as Dutch; ‘Cookies’ are 
small cakes, Dutch both in name and in 
origin, The now universal ‘ Boss’ for a 
person in authority (there are no masters 
in America), or, in general terms, a superior 
individual, was and is ‘ Baas’ in Holland. 
It has grown apace in its new home, and 
has taken on adjectival functions: ‘ Yes, 
sir! I’ve been all round Yurrup, seeing the 
elephants, and I’ve had a boss time of it.’ 
It is also a verb—‘ to boss the show.’ ” 

This may be, and certainly ‘‘ stoop” is 
suggestive of the Afrikander’s “ stoep.” 
Nevertheless, in Scotland we have “ stoop,” 
or “stoup,” for a prop or support, and the 
porch of a house is something propped 
against it.. The “stoup of the kirk” has 
a somewhat different meaning, but it is the 





same word, And then as to “ cookie,” why, 
to this day it is the name of a small sweet 
bun well-known in Scotland. 

No doubt the American language has 
derived much from both Dutch and 
Spanish, and French and Indian, but it is 
only a branch of the English language after 
all, and, as we have shown, many of its 
apparent novelties are really of English 
or Scotch origin, Even the peculiar drawl 
of the Yankee was taken over in the “ May- 
flower” by the pilgrims from the English 
northern counties, where something very 
like it may be heard even unto this day. 





THE SIGN OF CONTEMPT. 





Tue smaller puzzles of life are often 
quite as tantalising as the larger and more 
solemn mysteries. There are mysterious 
points to be seen and noted every day in 
matters of costume, habit, and manners. 
Even the manners of the street—or the 
absence thereof—present interesting pro- 
blems. What, for instance, is the origin, 
the meaning, the true inwardness of that 
sign of contempt, so dear to the London 
“camin,” which consists of a ‘“ nose- 
adapted thumb” and outspread fingers ? 
That its purpose is insulting is obvious 
enough, but why? The insult is deepened, 
and the contempt still more bitterly ex- 
pressed, it is said, if the outstretched fingers 
be gently waggled to and fro. This is 
what the vulgar call “taking a sight.” 
The bard of the “ Ingoldsby Legends” has 
described it in immortal verse : 

The sacristan, he says no word that indicates a doubt, 
But he puts his thumb unto his nose, and spreads 
his fingers out ! 

A refinement on this performance—if 
such an idea be conceivable—used to be 
in favour with boys under the name of 
“ coffee-milling.” This has been described 
by an expert as making the closed right 
hand revolveround the little finger of the left, 
An allusion to this graceful action may be 
found in the Bon Gaultier ballad which 
parodies “ Locksley Hall”: 

Coffee-milling care and sorrow, with a nose-adapted 
thumb. 

There are other names given to this 
undignified gesture besides “taking a 
sight,” although none of them takes us 
any farther into the heart of the mystery. 
Schoolboys and schoolgirls —“ proh pudor!” 
—have been heard to speak of it as 
“‘making a snook,” or, more elegantly, as 
“making Queen Anne’s Fan.” The latter 
phrase introduces a subsidiary mystery into 
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the discussion, for what the poor Queen, 
whose death is always being announced as 
beyond dispute, has to do in this galley 
it would take a very wise man indeed to 
explain. In the North of England they 
use a still more enigmatical phrase, and the 
metropolitan “taking a sight” becomes 
“ pulling bacon.” A year or two ago the 
papers reported a case at Leeds in which a 
coachman was summoned for having driven 
on the wrong side of the road; and two 
constables solemnly gave evidence to the 
effect that seeing this Jehu on the wrong side, 
they spoke to him, when “he put his fingers 
to his nose and ‘ pulled bacon’ at them.” 
It is consolatory to know that this very 
rude driver was promptly fined twenty 
shillings ; but the why and the wherefore 
of the phrase “pulling bacon” still remain 
a mystery. 

None of these names throws any light 
upon the origin of this sign of contempt 
They all have a very modern sound, while 
the action itself, strange to say, is by no 
means a thing of yesterday. There is a 
curious passage in Rabelais which shows 
that that past master in vulgarisms, ancient 
and modern, quite understood how to take 
a sight. When Panurge meets the English- 
man, we are told that he, Panurge— 
perhaps out of delicate compliment to our 
insular manners and customs—“ suddenly 
lifted up in the air his right hand and put 
the thumb thereof into the nostril of the 
same side, holding his four fingers straight 
out, and closed orderly in a parallel line to 
the point of his nose, shutting the left eye 
wholly, and making the other wink with 
profound depression of the eyebrows and 
eyelids.” The left hand is then brought 
into line much as in the more modern 
process. The performance thus described 
by Rabelais is somewhat more elaborate 
than that in favour with the London street 
urchin of to-day, but was probably effective 
enough. 

Of old, the middle finger—famosus—-was 
the finger of scorn or contempt. There 
are allusions to this in various classical 
writers. “Longman” is the old English 
name for the same digit, and his equivocal 
reputation seems to have survived from 
Roman times. Minshew, in his “ Polyglot 
Dictionary” of 1625, informs the world 
that a soldier or a doctor should wear his 
ring upon the thumb, a sailor on the 
forefinger, ‘‘a fool on the middle,” a married 
or a diligent person on the fourth, and a 
lover on the fifth. But the solution of the 
“‘sight-taking” mystery is hardly to be 





found in this direction, for the middle 
finger plays no special or leading part in 
the courtesies of the street. The essence of 
the insult seems to lie in the thumb, and it 
is probably in connection with the thumb 
that some side-light may be thrown on the 
performance whose mystery is practically 
insoluble, The extension of the fingers 
and the contemptuous waggling thereof, 
are the ornamental parts of the gesture ; 
the root of the matter lies in the thumb. 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the 
important part played by that useful 
member throughout the ages, from the days 
when the droop of a myriad thumbs meant 
life to the beaten gladiator, or theupturning of 
the same, accompanied by the cruel “ Habet!” 
that rang from the crowded benches, 
sealed the death warrant of the victim of 
the public lust for blood —from these remoter 
days through feudal times when the tenant 
knelt and licked his superior’s thumb, to 
the “biting of thumbs to beget quarrels,” 
which was so commonly practised in 
Elizabethan times. It is in this contemp- 
tuous use of the thumb that we may find, 
if not an origin, at least a parallel to the 
form of insult or token of contempt known 
as “taking a sight.” “I will bite my 
thumb at them, which is a disgrace to 
them if they bear it,” says Sampson in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” at the approach of 
the retainers of the hated house of Mon- 
tague ; and there is plenty of evidence to 
show that this biting of the thumb was a 
very common form of insult in Elizabethan 
and earlier times, both in this country and 
on the Continent. The gesture is still used 
by the vulgar in France, where the “ modus 
operandi” is probably the same as that 
employed by the truculent Sampson. It 
consists in placing the nail of the thumb 
under the front teeth of the upper jaw, and 
then jerking the thumb forward, using at 
the same time some expression of contempt. 

Another form of insult in which the 
thumb played a leading part was the mak- 
ing of a “fico,” or fig, which reached us from 
the South of Europe, where it is still 
practised. A “fig” is made by interlock- 
ing the thumb between the first and second 
fingers of the closed fist, This is also 
still practised in Spain and Italy as a 
charm against the dreaded “ jettatura,” or 
evil eye. It is said that whenever Fer- 
dinand the First of Naples appeared in 
public, he was accustomed to put his hand 
in his pocket, and with thumb and fingers 
make the “fig,” which he believed would 
protect him from the influence of the evil 
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€ye. The thumb has been used in several 
other ways for the averting of spiritual 
ill or huit. There is no evidence whereby 
we can trace any direct connection between 
either the “fico” of contemptuous intent, 
or the biting of thumbs, with the action 
of the sacristan in the Ingoldsby legend ; 
but it is at least highly probable that 
all three highly reprehensible gestures have 
a similar origin—in the significance of the 
thumb. Yet who can tell? After all, 
it may be with “ taking a sight” as with 
the needy knife-grinder— “Story? God 
bless you, I have none to tell, sir!”—and 
origin or ancestry it may have none. 
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CHAPTER III. 

“Come a little faster, Brian darling, I think 
it is going to rain.” 

“Brian darling” was a boy of about 
four years old, whose pretty white sailor 
suit looked cool in the copper-coloured 
glare made by thundery clouds near the 
sun; and the child’s fresh little face, with 
round enquiring eyes, looked cool also. It 
was turned up to Richenda with a confiding 
smile by way of answer. 

“T like you,” said the small boy in a 
low, meditative voice, ‘“ You are so jolly.” 

* You’re much nicerer than nurse was !” 

The little speech came in a high, clear 
little voice from a second child, on the 
other side of Richenda; a child of rather 
striking physique and feature; a little 
dark-eyed, dark-skinned slip of a thing; 
smz.l even for her five years, 

“Isn’t she nicerer, Dolly ?” pulling at the 
sleeve of the small girl in a little green smock 
who was seated in solemn and rather stolid 
state in a mail-cart which Richenda was 
pushing. Her round face was fixed intently 
on the darkening sky before her, and 
she only nodded in answer to her sister’s 
words. 

The curious hush that precedes a thunder 
storm had suddenly dropped, as it were, 
upon the air; and all the sounds in the 
Park, at least in that part of it where 
Richenda and the children were walking, 
were deadened by it. It was growing very 
dark under the trees, and looked darker 
yet by contrast with the lurid glare that 
was rapidly blotting all the blue out of the 
summer sky. 





Richenda looked down and smiled at the 
two upturned faces. 

“T am so glad you like me,” she 
said. “We'll have some nice times to- 
gether, won’t we?” 

Richenda was looking very pretty. Her 
plainly made white cotton dress set off her 
pretty figure almost as well as the tiny, close 
black bonnet that was put on with such 
perfect neatness, accentuated the lovely 
colour of her hair. 
soft and bright, and her face looked happy 
instead of anxious as she looked down at 
the childish faces. The four were some 
minutes’ walk from Bryanston Street. It was 
the first walk which Richenda had taken 
with the children, for it was the afternoon 
of the twentieth, and she had only entered 
upon her new work five hours before. 

“We must be very quick,” she added, 
as a low growl of thunder was heard. At 
the sound of the thunder Veronica, the 
little dark-eyed girl, slipped her tiny hand 
under Richenda’s on the mail-cart handle 
for protection. The sturdier Brian looked 
as if he would like to do the same, but 
thought it beneath the dignity of his 
manhood. 

“Veronica’s frightened,” he remarked 
protectingly to Richenda. 

Three or four heavy drops splashed down 
upon the hot pavement as they came out 
of the Park ; and by the time they reached 
the end of Bryanston Street they were 
coming thick and fast. Richenda had 
hurried so much that a bright flush was 


in her cheeks when the little party stopped | 


at length in front of the door of number 
twelve. 
which held Dolly into the mail-cart and 
set her down, and she was struggling to lift 
the mail-cart—it was rather a heavy one— 
tp the two steps into the portico, when 
a strange voice made her start. 

‘How do, Veronica? How do, Brian?” 
were the words she heard spoken in a 
languid but high-pitched drawl. 

Richenda looked up and saw on the 
doorstep above her a young man. His 
age might have been, to judge from his. 
voice, five or six and twenty; to judge 
from his much lined, blasé face, it might. 
have been five or six and thirty, He was 
faultlessly dressed in a light grey suit, 
with a frock-coat of irreproachable cut. 
Indeed, every detail about him, from his 
carefully waxed moustache to the tips of 
his brilliant patent leather boots, was irre- 
proachable also. He would have been 
handsome in a dark, strongly marked style, 


Her eyes were very | 


She had unfastened the strap |} 
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if it had not been that the regular features 
all lent themselves to the jaded air of 
inexpressible boredom which was his leading 
expression. He was in the act of holding 
Veronica’s little hand up in the air in 
an affected shake at the moment when 
Richenda looked up. He let it drop with 
a suddenness that startled the child, and 
fixed a pair of singularly unpleasant dark 
eyes full on Richenda’s face. 

“Great Scott!” he muttered under his 
breath. 

Richenda flushed a deeper crimson still, 
and Veronica struck in in a clear little 
voice. Brian had fallen back in a corner, 
far too shy to speak. 

“Was you coming tocall, Mr. Kennaway ?” 

He did not answer. 

“Shall I ring the bell for you?” practical 
Veronica went on. “We was going to 
ring it for ourselves.” 

“ Who is ‘we’?” he demanded abruptly, 
at the same time extending his right hand 
and ringing the bell for himself. 

Richenda had lifted the mail-cart on to 
the top step, and was now standing with 
Brian in her hand opposite Mr. Kenna- 
way, under the portico. The rain was 
pouring in torrents now, so she could not 
take shelter outside from his insolent stare. 

“Who is we?” he repeated, without 
moving his eyes from her face. 

“Us and nurse,” 

“Oh, us and nurse,” he repeated, with 
an accent on the last word which conveyed 
to Richenda’s indignant ears—as it was 
meant to do—the surprise that her appear- 
ance and her position had caused him. 
At that moment, to her unspeakable thank- 
fulness, the front door was opened, and 
Mr. Kennaway, after much unnecessary 
delay in putting down his stick, followed 
the smart parlourmaid. upstairs to the 
drawing-room. 

“Nurse, your cheeks is burning, and 
your eyes is shining,” said Veronica half an 
hour later, as they all sat in the nursery 
window together. Brian was on Richenda’s 
lap, and the two little girls were on the 
floor at her feet. She was telling them the 
story of the White Cat, while the nurse- 
maid got tea ready. 

“Tt must have been the thunder, I 
think,” continued the child, ‘what made 
you so hot? I’m glad it’s over, aren’t you?” 
she said, with a glance at the sky, now 
beginning to grow blue and serene again. 

Whatever Richenda might have said was 
prevented by the entrance of the smart 
parlourmaid. 





Miss Veronica is wanted in the drawing- 
room,” she said abruptly. ‘Sir Roderick 
Graeme is here !” 

“Oh!” and Veronica was up on her 
little legs ina moment. ‘He is my god- 
father, and he is such a nice godfather! 
He nearly always brings chocolate, and 
sometimes he comes to tea—up here, I mean. 
I shall bring him up to-night. Brush my 
hair quick, please, dear nurse! Amelia 
needn’t wait for me. I shall come down in 
a minute,” 

But Amelia chose to wait, and scru- | 
tinised all Richenda’s proceedings until the |, 
child was ready to dance out of the room by 
her side, 

Scarcely five minutes had elapsed, and 
Richenda was just making the nursery tea 
with Dolly clinging to her skirt, when the } 
door burst open and Veronica ran joy- 
fully in. 

“ Mother’s out!” she cried. ‘ Gone out 
with Mr. Kennaway, and I’ve brought up 
Sir Roderick to have some tea with us, I 
said I should bring him up, and I told him 
I wanted him to see you, nurse. Come in, 
godfather dear !” 

And with the funniest little nod of her 
small head by way of emphasis Veronica 
moved out of the doorway and left room 
for a tall young man, who had followed 
her, to come in. He stood in the doorway 
for an instant. 

“This is nurse, godfather!” Veronica 
slipped her little hand into Richenda’s. 

The young man coloured suddenly, and 
hesitated. Then he bowed gravely. 
Richenda inclined her pretty head quite as 
gravely, and, apparently encouraged, he 
came in. He was a very tall young man— 
he could not have been far short of six 
feet high. He was broad-shouldered and 
strong-looking, and somehow his well-cut | 
clothes, that were quite as irreproachable as | 
Mr. Kennaway’s, seemed to sit a trifle in- 
congruously upon his athletic - looking 
figure. He had a pleasant face, not by any 
means handsome, but yet with something | 
attractive about it; honest looking eyes ; 
curly brown hair, from which even its 
fashionable shortness could not take all the 
curl ; and a slight fair moustache. 

“Don’t you think she’s a nice nurse?” 
Veronica added. And the other two, 
accustomed to lock to Veronica for a lead 
in everything, echoed her words. 

The young man crimsoned again. 

“Yes,” he said. Then he strode across 
the room to the window without so much as 
a glance in Richenda’s direction. 
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‘Brian, my boy,” he said, sitting down. 
“Come here and tell me how that engine of 
yours gets on—that engine you were making 
out of the biscuit tin.” 


CHAPTER IV, 


Mrs. FitzGERALp’s drawing-room was a 
room curiously characteristic both of its 
owner and of its owner’s position in life. 
It was the ordinary London drawing-room ; 
a room on the first floor with two long 
windows looking into the street. The 
heavy window frames that corresponded 
with the period of the house had been 
taken away, and light, long plate-glass 
windows put in their place. The folding 
doors, too, between the back and front 
drawing-rooms had been removed; and 
from the heavy, handsome bit of cornice 
that had finished them at the top, when 
they and the room had been built, de- 
pended sweeping silk brocade curtains of a 
Louis Quinze design. The same incongruity 
was visible throughout. In the darkest 
corners of the solid old room, corners that 
ought to have been filled with comfortable 
chintz-covered chairs and sofas of some old 
English make, were uncomfortable, glaringly 
smart little groups of white and gold chairs, 
screens, and tiny tables. The walls were 
panelled with brocade in pink and gold ; 
and some cabinets that pretended to be 
good, and were not, and one beautiful table 
of Venetian mosaic completed the incon- 
gruous plenishing. Mrs. Fitzgerald’s room 
was a mixture of whatever took her fancy 
as *‘ the newest thing ” grafted on to a good 
solid background, just as she, the very rich 
daughter of a Leeds manufacturer, had been 
grafted on to the poor but old Irish family 
whose name she bore. 

Colonel Fitzgerald had been dead about 
three years, killed suddenly on parade by 
some mischance with a battery. He had 
been a good-natured but clear-headed and 
strong-minded man, and during his life- 
time had been master both of his house 
and of his wealthy, self-willed wife. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald had been much quieter before 
what she. occasionally referred to as her 
“awful affliction”; but since her husband’s 
strong hand had been removed she had gone 
her own way with an energy and an ex- 
penditure which had resulted in winning 
for her the reputation of being one of the 
smartest and richest women in London. 

One of the items of this expenditure, one 
of the most successful, perhaps, was the 
salary she paid to the very best cook, short 





of a French one, that money could procure ; 
and her favourite form of enterianment 
was dinner-parties. Those she mosi prided 
herself upon she called succinctly her 
“ Wednesdays.” They consisted entirely 
of men, with the exception of one woman, 
a Mrs. Milton; who, as she used laughingly 
to explain to all new-comers, was “ kind 
enough to come and make things pleasant.” 

One of these ‘“ Wednesdays” took place 
on the day after Richenda Leicester’s 
arrival at Bryanston Street. Among the 
four guests—four was always Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald’s number, exclusive of herself and 
Mrs. Milton—were Sir Roderick Graeme 
and the dark young man who had met 
the children on the doorstep: Mr. Fergus 
Kennaway, to give him his proper name. 

Dinner was over and the men had just 
come into the drawingroom. Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald was sitting in a low chair under a 
tall lamp, and close to her, standing 
practically one on each side of her, were 
Sir Roderick Graeme and Fergus Kennaway. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was looking very hand- 
some, The soft light that escaped from the 
lamp-shade made the most of her good 
points, and in the evening the artificialities 
of her face were scarcely visible. She was 
very becomingly dressed in a purple gown, 
with a good deal of old lace and some 
diamonds about her. Fergus Kennaway 
seemed to admire the effect her toilet 
had produced. His black eyes scanned 
and appraised slowly and critically. Sir 
Roderick Graeme was looking down at 
her, too; but it was evident that he was 
much more intent upon what he was 
saying than upon any detail about the 
woman to whom he said it. 

“Then you will come with me to the 
Academy to-morrow, Mrs. Fitzgerald?” he 
said, 

Mrs. Fitzgerald looked up with a smile 
—a smile that was evidently meant to in- 
clude both men—and her eyes rested, not 
on the man she spoke to, but on Fergus 
Kennaway. He was standing close to-the 
pedestal of the lamp, tapping the ground with 
the point of his shoe in an impatient manner. 

“To-morrow?” he broke in eagerly. 
* Why, to-morrow P 

But Mrs. Fitzgerald silenced him with a 
little movement of her hand. 

* To-morrow I’m almost afraid I can’t, 
Sir Roderick, after all,” she said, . “It 
really is so awfully full, I don’t seem to 
have the least little bit of time.” 

Sir Roderick laid his hand eagerly on 
Mrs, Fitzgerald’s chair. 
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“Time?” he said. “Oh, it doesn’t 
want any time—at least, none to speak of. 
I know a fellow who'll tell me what 
pictures we ought to see, and we needn’t 
bother to see anything else. We can just 
slip out and have some tea somewhere. 
T’ll bring my new hansom for you—it’s an 
awfuily nice turn-out—it really is!” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald’s eyes had wandered, 
inadvertently as it seemed, to Fergus 
Kennaway’s face, and she was covertly 
scanning its expression as she began to 
speak. 

“ Thanks awfully,” she said. “ It’s really 
very good of you. I should be delighted 
it——” 


But her words were broken off suddenly. 

The white and gold door of the drawing- 
room was opened, opened by a little 
uncertain touch, and into the room, bare- 
footed, dressed only in her little frilled 
white nightgown, with all her short dark 
hair lying loose on her childish shoulders, 
came Veronica, The wide open eyes saw 
nothing and looked for nothing; the 
childish tread came steadily along the soft 
carpet. 

** Veronica !” almost screamed Mrs, Fitz- 
gerald; but Sir Roderick laid his hand 
hastily on her arm. 

“Don’t!” he said. “Don’t! Be quiet 
or she'll be frightened. She’s walking in 
her sleep, isn’t she?” 

His question was echoed by the other 
three who had come up to the group under 
the lamp at the sound of Mrs. Fitzgerald’s 
voice, 

“Walking in her sleep, yes!” was the 
angry answer. “What can that fool of a 
woman be about? I’m sure she might 
have known she did it, if she is strange to 
the place.” 

* Don’t see how if you never told her,” 
muttered Fergus Kennaway. 

But Mrs. Fitzgerald did not hear him. 
She had risen and was walking towards 
the small white figure which was the odd 
little cynosure of six pairs of eyes, She 
took the child up in her arms, with a 
tenderness that was really womanly and 
sat strangely upon her; she tucked the 
child in her white frills carefully in her 
arms ; and then, refusing all Sir Roderick’s 
offers to carry his godchild, she swept out 
of the room with the little sleeping form 
nestled against her lace and diamonds. 

For a moment or two no one spoke. 
Then Mrs. Milton laughed. She was a 
pretty, fairylike little woman in a gauzy 
dress of startling pink and green, and 
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her laugh had a little tinkling sound 
about it. 

“T’m sorry for that nurse!” she said. 
“However, she is new, s> perhaps she 
won’t catch it quite so severely as she 
might have done, She must be rather a 
fool, though !” 

“T don’t see why,” said Sir Roderick 
hotly. “One isn’t supposed to hold a 
child’s hand all night, is one?” 

Fergus Kennaway cast one of his peculiarly 
unpleasant glances at him. 

‘Hard on the nurse,” he drawled, “ if 
one were !” 

“* What an awfully pretty little beggar it 
is,” said one of the other guests—a Mr. 
Powell, who somewhere in an infinitesimal 
corner of his conventional heart kept a 
remembrance of certain little sisters of his 
own. ‘I didn’t know Mrs, Fitzgerald’s 
children were so pretty.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Mrs. Milton, with 
another little tinkling laugh; ‘they are. 
They’re all like their father, I believe. He 
was good-looking.” 

This was said with the covered sarcasm in 
which the sort of friendship that united 
Mrs. Fitzgerald and Mrs. Milton delights. 
Mrs. Milton was heartily jealous of Mrs, 
Fitzgerald’s money, and of her face; and 
though she came willingly enough to the 
house whenever she could, she never lost 
any opportunity of flinging a dart at her 
friend, 

“The children aren’t half so pretty as 
their nurse, though,” said Fergus Kennaway 
languidly. 

“The nurse?” laughed Mrs. Milton 
questioningly. 

“The nurse!” echoed Sir Roderick. 
“What do you know about her?” 

‘Saw her on the doorstep yesterday,” 
said Fergus Kennaway. ‘I was waiting 
to be let in—so was she, And I hada 
good look at her. She’s an awfully pretty 
woman, and no mistake about it !” 

An odd little flush came over Sir Rode- 
rick’s forehead, and he looked as if he 
were going to speak. But if it were so 
the words remained unuttered, for the door 
opened and Mrs. Fitzgerald re-entered. 

“ Well, Constance, and have you blown 
that poor woman up much?” 

Mrs, Fitzgerald was looking considerably 
annoyed ; two angry dashes of colour on 
her cheeks made themselves visible through 
her carefully prepared colouring. 

“‘Biown herup? Yes, of course I have!” 
she said angrily in answer to Mrs. Milton. 
“‘ Servants are born to be idiots, I think !” 
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“You'd better not be too hard on this 
one,” laughed Mrs. Milton; “ Mr, Kenna- 
way has just been telling us that she is 
very pretty. He admires her excessively.” 

“Pretty? That she certainly is not!” 
The words almost burst from Mrs, Fitz- 
gerald. The whole group was standing, and 
Mrs. Fitzgerald turned round to Fergus 
Kennaway with a quick gesture that sent 
the train of her purple gown “ flopping,” as 
he afterwards expressed it, against Mr. 
Powell. ‘ Where in the world did you see 
her, and what do you know about her?” 
she demanded. Her eyes were shining, 
and the dashes of colour had spread until 
her carefully arranged face looked almost 
florid. They were the same words that 
Roderick Graeme had used not three minutes 
before to the same man, and they were 
spoken in much the same tone. 

“T saw her yesterday,” Fergus Kenna- 
way replied. ‘Saw her on your own 
doorstep. And she’s really uncommonly 
pretty—for a servant !” 

“She doesn’t look a bit like a servant!” 

The words came from Sir Roderick 
Craeme abruptly. 


enquired Mrs. Fitzgerald sardonically. 

The rest of the men and Mrs. Milton 
laughed. The flush had deepened on Sir 
Roderick’s brow, and his statement had 
evidently escaped from him impulsively. 
But he stuck to it manfully. 


“No,” he said simply. ‘I asked to see | 





Veronica when I came yesterday, because I 
had some chocolate for her. She took me 
up into the nursery.” 

“Oh, you've had altogether superior 
opportunities, then, Graeme! Kennaway 
and his doorstep are quite out of it. And 
what did you think of this nurse when you 
had got your chance }” 

The speaker was Mr. Powell. Every one 
laughed except Mrs. Fitzgerald. Her eyes 
were plainly asking the same question as 
that which he had put into words. 

“Come, now,” said another man who 
considered himself rather a wit; “you 
won’t make us believe that you went up in 
the nursery to see those children, Don’t 
you think it!” 

“He never gave the children a thought,” 
said Mrs. Milton mockingly. “But he 
might have the grace to contribute his 
opinion to this controversy !” 

Sir Roderick had stood silent during 
this fire of wit. 

“T never saw the girl,” he said hurriedly. 
‘“‘T mean I never looked at her. Servants 


,are not in my line, though they seem to 
be in Kennaway’s !” 
** Were you on the doorstep too, then?” | 


Mrs. Fitzgerald’s eyes were questioning 
no more, but there was considerable anger 
in them. 

“T think we are all wasting our time 
on very uninteresting subjects!” she said 
witheringly. ‘Servants are not in my line 
either—as subjects for conversation! Can’t 
we haveagame of poker or something lively?” 
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